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E know that many of our boys and 


WHEN THE FARM COMES INTO ITS OWN. 





girls expect to live on the farm af- 

ter they are grown up; but we fear 
that there are many others who, deep in 
their hearts, are longing for the time when 
they. can leave the old farm and try life 
elsewhere. Now. if the boy or girl has 
special talent or special training for some 
other work, it is the proper thing for him 
or her to leave the farm ; but to leave the 
farm just because one feels that it is not a 
good. place to live argues something 
wrong either with the person who wishes 
to leave or with the way the farm is 
managed. 


There are farms, of course, which no 
enterprising young person could be blamed 
for wishing to leave—farms where there 
is a ceaseless round of hard work, little 
pay, few recreations, a general lack of 
hope and progress and ambition. Such 
farms, however, are becoming scarcer, 
and the farms on which the boys and girls 
are able to earn money of: their own, to 
get a good education, to enjoy the society 
of their friends, to live in comfort and to 
grow up into well-trained, cultured, pur- 
poseful men and women are all the time 
becoming more numerous. 


Indeed, this is the only kind of farm 





only kind there will be when once we all 


there should be in this land of ours—the WOULD ANY BOY OR GIRL WISH TO LEAVE A FARM HOME LIKE THIS? 








realize. the possibilities of farm life and set ourselves in earnest to re- 
alize them. Some of our readers live in homes just as beautiful as the 
one shown on this page and have everything necessary to make them 
contented and hopeful. Many others, who have not yet attained to 
all these thing’, live on farms which are every year becoming more 
beautiful and giving to those who live on them more of the good 
things of life. Still others there may be who see in farm life only one 
endless round of drudgery and who ceaselessly contrast their condi- 
tions with those of the lucky boy and girl who live in the city. 
Wrong as this last idea is, it has in it a grain of truth, for it is true 
that the country has in the past lacked many of the advantages of the 
city. The great fact of our day is the new realization that the country 
need not lack these things. For the farmer to add to the good things 
which belong especially to the country most of the good things which 
have heretofore belonged exclusively to the town, is possible—is com- 
paratively easy, if once farm folks set out in earnest to do it. 


And it is the boys and girls of today who must do this great work 
and so make life on the average farm as inviting and satisfying as it is 
on the very best farms of today. They can do it, too, for the boys 
and girls of today are the makers of the future and it is theirs to 
fashion and mold it as they will. If they prepare themselves, by earn- 
est study, by doing well the tasks of today, above all by living true, 
helpful and earnest lives, they can bring even the poorest and most 
neglected farms of the South into their rightful heritage and make 








them charming and delightful places to live. Let it be remembered, 
tho, that only the boy or girl with real energy and purpose can do 
this. or help to do it. The one who says ‘‘I can’t,’’ and, ‘because pres- 
ent conditions and circumstances are unfavorable, gives up, will surely 
not do it, and is not likely to accomplish much anywhere or for any 
cause. Things worth while are done only by those who have a real 


purpose in life and who prepare themselves for the work they wish 
16: do. * 
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It is all Glass! 


There are four good things about this 
fruit jar—the easy seal, the glass cap, 
the green tint and the big mouth, * It 
takes most fruit whole. 

It is all  glass—that’ s another good thing. 
The ‘‘tin age’’ is past. No tin about 
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10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new ai. only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. le copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 
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931,000 Cistiegs Owners — 


Recommend These Tires — 
Goodyear Carriage Tires have been 13 # 


pa before the American public. 


are by far the most popular of 


year’s sales showed an increase of 24%, 
omises an even 


And the present year 


Some ~— 
000 people have used them. aed they 


a 


year prom : 
greater gain. Three-fourths of all carriage ~ 


builders pe use Goodyears. 
dealers sell these tires than any other. 


There must be a cause for this overwhelm- 


ing popularity. And what else cou/d have 


a it except the actual superiority ofthe __ 


Our “WING?” Tire | 


See how the patented ‘“Wing” presses against 
the channel, thus preventing mud, grit or water 
from getting in and quickly destroying the tire 


And more 


a 


base. This¢zve remains sound. It won’ el 
orgetloose. Gives utmost wear. Will p 

your carriage and greatly lengthen its life. Pieine 
of fous, springy tubber, it is exceptionally easy- 


this jar—no metal. Even the cap is 
glass—no twisting—nothing to taint the 
fruit. This season try 


E-Z SEAL JARS 


You can preserve all kinds of vegetables 
as wellasfruit,and besure they will “keep” 
in E-Z Seal Jars. Get our Free Book. 


This jar is the housewife’s joy—easy to 
fill, easy to close, easy to — and easy 
to clean. It is sir-proof and fighe-pooct 


Free Jar— 
Free Book 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, take ittoyour ¢ 














"Our “Eccentric” Cushion Tire 

is especially designed for lighter vehicles= 
runabouts, etc. Note the wire hole is osou, the 
center. This increases the wearing depth of the s 
tire one-half. Saves 
youthat much mon- 
ey. This tire stays 
firminchannel. The 

high-grade, resilient 
rubber used in the 
“Eccentric” Cavity 
Cushion Tire makes 
it remarkably easy- 
riding. Always 2 
gives satisfaction. “Eccentric” Tire 


Postal Brings Latest Circular 


Send us your name today and you will receive, 
by next mail, our latest Tire Circular and name 
of our agent in your locality, You'll find the 
tires are “priced right.” \) 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principat Cities 


GooD,“YEAR 


Rubber Tires for Carriages 


SOME COMING FEATURES. 


We announced last week that Mr. Poe would write from 
Europe a series of articles on co-operative marketing and co- 
operation in general. He will visit the countries in which this 

anaes, work has been most thoroughly developed and 
will tell Progressive Farmer readers just what is being done. 


Mrs. Sue V. Hollowell is writing for us a number of talks 
on the care of babies. What she says is both ‘ ‘practical”’ and 
“scientific” and the articles cannot fail to be of interest and 

value to every woman who reads the . The death-rate 
grocer — he 


tthe of little children i is caused by improper oe oe eee per cent of 


tment. It 
Seal Jar— FREE. 2 tn heen at Bo 
\| | | of knowledge and 





Bo suse ani quite 1 Sil etiiemees nen tick 
foresight, for there is where it belongs. 


ee rn et ane tee ee E. A. Niven 
on landscape gardening. Plain, practical advice orma- 
tion such as farmers need and can profit by. It will begin 














};OUR EDUCATIONAL SPECIAL. 


Our annual Educational Special will come July 13, and for 
it we invite experience letters from our readers. We do not 
care for essays on the advantages of education, for lectures, or 
sermons, or dissertations. We have on hand now more matter 
of this kind than we can publish for several years. We do 
wish letters telling what has been done to make better schools 
and to give the young people better advantages. Make letters 
short and to the point and let us have them by July 1. $5 for 
the best; $2.50 each for the three next best; space rates for all 
others used. 


Special articles by educational authorities will help make 
this a notable issue. 


‘My Big FREE Book Shows You 
. + How to Make Your Fruits and 
S Vegetables Yield Larger Profits 


There’s no longer any need for selling your rapidly ripening fruits and 
vegetables on an already overcrowded market at little or no profit, or worse 
yet, allowing them to go to utter waste and become a com 





Flies! 
Flies! 
Flies! 
Get rid of them and help 
make your home and premises — 
sanitary by the liberal use of 
Tanglefoot Fly Paper. 























hence it Insts longest, catches the 
most flies and is the best and 
cheapest fly paper. If you ask 
for “fly paper” or “‘sticky fy 
paper’ you may get a cheap 
imitation that will soon dry up 
or glaze over. Ask for Tanglefoot. 


Sold by Grocers and Druggists. 


TREE TANGLEFOOT, put up in 1, 3, 10 





loss. 

explains my plan whereby you can turn the heretofore 
wasted, perishable fruits into good. comes coe dollars by canning them 
tight on the farm with my porta’ 


tr 
a 


zs 


Good, home-made canned fruiis and vegetables are always right in your own 
locality. You can. just as well as not, turn the annual loss into ce — Each Stahl 
Portable Canning Outfit is a complete canning factory—varying only in capacity. 


Made in All Sizes from $4.20 Up—Over 100,000 In Use 


They cost but little in the beginning and are big money-makers from the start. You can 

—_ — in glass or tin with absolutely sure results. No e lence necessary. Pro- gs 
simple an anyone is sure of success. I supply all you need, 

inchadiag Canning Formulas. 


My Big Book FREE to You 


Every one who grows fruite and vegetables pry — 

. this book and na pers how bear A it is to get the full 
from f ae the aid of a Stahl Portable 
ing Outfit. ecentaine pictures of actual users— 
some in your focatiey. Tite today. 


F.S. STAHL, Box 211 




















solves many farm troubles. 
Hav enty of water with- 
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Quincy, Ill a 


If you don’t see what you want advertised, 
te us. 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 





HAVE a piece of land planted to cotton that has 
been in cotton for ten years or more. Last 
year the cotton on this land ‘blighted’ badly, and 
I want to know if there is any fertilizer that will 
prevent this cotton blighting this year. Next 
year this land will be put in corn and peas.’’ The 
term ‘blight’ is used by farmers to designate sev- 
eral diseased conditions. If by this term our 
reader means to designate, what is Known as 
mosaic, yellow leaf blight; or black rust, and 
what is popularly called ‘‘rust,”’ the anplication 
of from 100 pounds to 200 pounds of kainit per 
acre may reduce the injury from the disease. We 
know of no other disease of cotton tor which any 
particular fertilizer is recommended as a preven- 
tive. 





Fertilizers for Cowpeas. 


OW would you fertilize 
Hise” 
I know of no crop that will do well on 


poor land. Some crops will do better than others, 
but cowpeas will not make much growth on poor 
land unless fertilized. And yet, generally speak- 
ing, cowpeas gather nitrogen and improve the 
land only in proportion to the growth they make. 

The cowpea, as well as other legumes must 
get its phosphoric acid and potash from the soil 
and also sufficient nitrogen to give it a start until 
the bacteria on its roots can gather nitrogen 
from the air to supply the needs of the plant. 
On poor land it may be that these needed plant 
foods cannot be obtained in sufficient quantities 
to produce a good crop of cowpeas, or the poor 
land may be poor because of poor drainage, poor 
mechanical condition due to poor cultivation, or 
to some other cause. Therefore, ‘‘poor land”’ is 
not a very good description upon which to base a 
recommendation of fertilizers. 

It is safe to state that 200 to 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate per acre will be needed. If the 
place were located east of central Alabama we 
might also add 25 pounds of muriate of potash 
per acre. 

But this poor land may need nitrogen 
in order to give the peas a start. We must not, 
however, use too much nitrogen, for the peas 
will gather less from the air if we supply their 
needs too liberally. The less they have to do 
the less they will do, may hold good with peas 
as well as humans. If a little stable manure 
could be put on this land, that would do the 
work fine; but if that is not available, we believe 
the best plan will be to put out the fertilizer 
above stated before sowing the peas and then 
after the peas are up, those spots or such of 
them as fail to make proper growth may be 
treated with 25 pounds to 50 pounds of nitrate of 
Soda per acre, as a top-dressing. 

These recommendations as to fertilizers are 
based on the supposition that the land is poor 
because of a lack of available plant foods and that 
this land generally responds favorably to the 
use of commercial fertilizers under general field 
crops. 


cowpeas on poor 


aiso 





All the Poor Farmers Not in the South. 


T IS amusing or irritating, according to the 

] humor one is in, to hear our Northern visitors 
and professional orators and advice-givers 

compare Southern methods of farming unfavor- 
ably with those of other sections. 

If one does not know better, he is likely to 
conclude that all the poor farmers are in the 
South. The South has had too many poor farm- 
ers and she has suffered from the evils which al- 
Ways attend a one-crop system; but we are not 
alone in this folly. In fact, judging from the 
manner in which the farmers of the so-called 
progressive agricultural States have followed 
the one-crop system, with wheat, corn and other 
crops, which are in no sense the equal of cotton, 
we may .fairly conclude that were they able to 
érow cotton they would have grown it almost ex- 
clusively, just as have the cotton farmers of the 
South. We have not been compelled to quit cot- 
ton so soon ag they were wheat, because cotton is 
less exhausting to the soil and is a better crop. 

Moreover, all the poor farmers are not in the 





South by any means. The writer has been in 
42 of the 48 States of the Union and has had an 
opportunity to observe the methods of farming 
followed by the masses in several of these States, 
and he is sure there are many, very many, poor 
farmers in those sections which we are accustomed 
to have held up to us as models. 

The Progressive Farmer has often criticized 
the weak points in our agriculture for the purpose 
of pointing out the necessity for and the meth- 
ods whereby they can be improved, but there are 
lots of good farmers all over the South. In fact, 
we do not believe any section has better farmers 
than the best in the South, nor has any other 
section increased its numbers of good farmers 
more rapidly. 

Our poor farmers appear more conspicuous 
because our soils are not naturally so rich or pro- 
ductive. It is not at all certain that if our soils 
were as rich, we would not make as good a show- 
ing. Indeed, the writer believes we would make 
a better showing, because of our better climate 
and better crops. But, as we have often stated, 
our climate, while more favorable for good farm- 
ing is also more likely to result in soil depletion 
under poor farming. We need better farming, 
especially because we need to build up the fer- 
tility of our soils, but while we have been soil 
robbers instead of soil builders we have been no 
worse sinners than the farmers of other sections of 
America. Indeed, there has been more excuse for 
our soil robbing. After the war and up until re- 
cently we have been compelled to get all out of 
the soil we could, ‘‘this year in order to live this 
vear’’ and as stated, natural climatic conditions 
tend more rapidly to the depletion of our soil fer- 
tility. With the newer States of the North, 
neither of these conditions have existed to any- 
thing like the same extent and still they have 
been no less conspicuous as soil robbers. 





Run the Disk Harrow Before the Plow. 


HERE is no more important question com- 

ing up on the farm than that of how much 

and what sort of preparation shall be given 
the soil before planting the seed. The too com- 
mon practice of giving it the least possible prepar- 
ation is evidently not the most profitable; but on 
the other hand, there may arise conditions when 
the most thorough preparation may not be the 
most profitable. For instance, the average farm- 
er in the overfiowed sections has concluded that 
it would not pay him to give any special! atten- 
tion to preparing the land, the question of getting 
the cotton seed in the ground as quickly as pos- 
sible being with him the all-important matter. 
Whether this is true or not may well be ques- 
tioned, and yet there is a certain limit to the 
extent to which money and time may be profi- 
tably expended in preparing the land for the 
erop. 

Not in many cases has the Southern farmer 
reached that limit, but in preparing the oat and 
wheat lands for summer legumes and, in fact, in 
the late preparation of any land for the seed, a 
special question of expediency arises. 

Recently a field was being broken up by a 
friend of the writer and the clods were larger 
and more numerous than desirable. The local 
Government Demonstration Agent happened 
along and suggested disking the land before 
breaking with the plow. The suggestion was 
tried and the results quite remarkable. The 
disking before plowing in this case made good 
preparation practicable, whereas, such seemed 
impossible without it. As in many other cases, 
the prevention of clods is far better than the 
crushing of them after they are formed. Unless 
the ground is in extremely bad condition disking 
immediately before plowing and then immedi- 
ately after before the land has dried out, will 
solve the clod question effectively. The ques- 
tion is: Will it pay to plow, disk the land twice 
and harrow it before putting in the crop? 

The question can only be answered by an es- 
timate of the cost of the extra disking, set against 
the probable difference in yield. The greatest ob- 
jection which the farmer finds to following the 
small grain crops with soy beans, peanuts and 
cowpeas is that the preparation of the land is 


often difficult, because of its dry condition, and 
comes at a time when the teams are needed in 
cultivating cotton and corn. In many cases 
the land gets hard so quickly after the oats and 
wheat are removed that it is almost impossible 
to get it in condition for the legumes unless that 
is done promptly after the grains are removed. 

The running of the disk harrow once or twice 
over the land just before breaking and then again 
immediately after breaking is the only solution 
we know to this difficulty, when the land tends to 
break up in clods. The question as to whether 
this amount of work will pay must be solved by 
each farmer for himself, as he alone is in posses- 
sion of all the facts necessary to decide the ques- 
tion; but what we wish to stress at this time is 
the great efficiency of the disk in preventing clods 
if run before the breaking, and also in breaking 
clods if used immediately after the plowing. By 
immediately after, I mean the same day and not 
three or four days after, when the clods have dried 
and become hard. We ask our readers to try this 
plan and report results. They are sure to be 
favorable to a better preparation whether more 
profitable or not. 


the 





HARROWINGS. 











Hay Making and Hog Feeding. 


N PAGE 18 of the issue of June 1, Mr. Har- 
rison states an undoubted truth: ‘I also 
find that if hay has to be stacked it is bet- 

ter to build large stacks, rather than small ones.” 

Southern farmers as a rule do not believe this. 
At least, the general practice of making small 
stacks plainly indicates that they believe small 
stacks better than large ones. A friend of mine 
says that reason he makes small stacks is 
because it is easier to build small stacks and that 
they are more convenient to feed from, and that 
he does not know how to build a large stack 
The art of good stacking seems to be unknown 
over the South generally, and we suspect that 
this has much to do with our practice of building 
small stacks The practice, however, is, as Mr 
Harrison states, not so good for the production 
of hay of good quality as the building of large 
stacks. In the large stacks, the hay cures better, 
keeps better and there is much less waste from 
exposure to the weather; but the large stack 
must be well built or it may prove less satisfac- 
tory than the small stack. If a large stack is 
damaged the loss is greater and it is certainly 
more difficult to build a good large stack. 

* * * 


the 


Harrow’s experience and his knowledge of the 
experience of many others lead him to advise Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers to ‘‘go a little slow” in 
accepting the statement of Mr. Elam on page 
6 of the issue of June 1, regarding the feeding of 
cottonseed meal to hogs. It is certainly true that 
hogs on pasture can be fed more cottonseed meal, 
and for a longer period of time, without loss, but 
it is never entirely safe to feed hogs cottonseed 
meal for more than 30 days, if sufficient is used 
to make up any considerable part of the ration. 
Mr. Elam has no doubt done so, and so have 
others, but it is also true that many others have 
killed their hogs by so doing. We would feed 
fattening hogs cottonseed meal for three or four 
weeks before slaughtering; but to feed it for a 
longer period than this, no matter what the con- 
ditions or other feeds, is taking too great risks. 
It is safe to be guided by the experience of hun- 
dreds in such matters, rather than by that of a 
few and there is no denying the fact that up to 
the present time no way of safely feeding cotton- 
seed meal to hogs for long periods has been dis- 
covered. 

* 7” * 

Dr. Kilgore is right, when on page 17 of the 
issue of May 25, he says that our soil require- 
ments—the need for soil improvement—demand 
that we grow more legumes than we have live- 
stock to consume. He might also have stated 
that we need to grow more legumes properly to 
feed the livestock we already have. Since our 
lands and our livestock both need more legumes 
we have a double reason for their growth. And 
yet this twofold reason is not enough to induce 
our farmers to ‘grow one-fourth the legumes 
which we could profitably grow. It pays to grow 
the legumes and plow them under; but on land 
of even moderate fertility it pays better to grow 
the legumes and feed them to good livestock if 
the manure is properly handled. HARROW. 
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T WHAT stage should wheat be cut for hay?” 
I have always found that it is best when cut 
in the milk stage. 





HEN should fruit trees be pruned?’ If the 
object is to promote and direct growth, prune 
in winter and early spring before any growth 
starts. Summer pruning is sometimes used when 
the object is to check too rapid growth. 
OW late can Mammoth soy beans be planted 
to mature seed?’’ Near Charleston, S. C., 
you can mature those planted the last of June and 
the Ito San will mature planted in July. The best 
time to plant the Mammoth Yellow soy is early 
in June. 





HE Hayman and the Southern Queen sweet 

potato are the same. They are early and 
productive and more easily kept in winter than 
any other sweet potato. They are not of the best 
quality, but late in the season in spring they are 
far better than in winter. 





S CRIMSON clover hay dangerous for horses?’’ 
If you have read what Dr. Butler has written 
about this you will find that he does not con- 
sider it dangerous, but it is better to cut the 
clover as soon as in bloom, for there is certainly 
less danger than if it is allowed to get older. 





ILL rye sown with peas at last working of 

the corn be too early?’’ Yes. Better sow 

the peas alone. Then cut and shock the corn 

and if the peas are rank mow them for hay, and 

disk the stubble well and sow the rye early in 

the fall, or what is better, sow winter oats, as 
they will make better feed than rye. 





HAT form of potash is best to sow in corn 

middles to get the soil in condition for crim- 
son clover to be sown later? I think of using 300 
pounds of kainit and 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate?” Three hundred pounds of kKainit will 
give you something over 36 pounds of potash, 
while you can get as much in 75 pounds of the 
muriate of potash, and the muriate will be the 
cheaper as you will save the freight. 





HAT shall I spray tomatoes with, and how 

prepare it?” Bordeaux mixture should be 
used every ten days till the tomatoes are nearly 
grown. I use it in full strength. Slake five 
pounds of fresh lime and then add water enough 
to make it twenty-five gallons. In another cask 
dissolve five pounds of copper sulphate in hot 
water and make that, too, twenty-five gallons. 
Then pour the two together into a third cask, 
stirring all the time. Strain into the sprayer and 
use at once. Of course, you can mix a smaller 
amount in the same proportions. 





HAVE a field in wheat that made forty-eight 

bushels an acre two years ago. I sowed two 
bushels of seed an acre with 500 pounds of acid 
phosphate and twenty loads of stable manure to 
the acre. About half the wheat is flat on the 
ground. What is the cause?’’ Your soil is rich 
and you used manure on the wheat and have an 
excess of nitrogen and rank and weak straw. You 
would have done better to ha've left out the stable 
manure and used that on your corn, and then with 
the 500 pounds of acid phosphate added thirty 
pounds of the muriate of potash, and you would 
have had stiff straw and no lodging. It is doubtful 
that the wheat will amount to anything as it is. 





HEN should late Irish potatoes be planted 

here (Camden, S. C.), and what sort and 
what fertilizer?’’ The best potatoes to plant for 
the late crop will be the potatoes that are kept in 
cold storage which you can get in Richmond. 
These are mainly the early varieties such as Irish 
Cobbler and Bliss. These can be planted with 
you in July. For this crop I would use the same 
mixture I use for the early crop: 1,000 pounds 
acid phosphate, 600 pounds cottonseed meal and 
400 pounds of sulphate of potash to make a ton. 
But I would use this lighter than for the early 
crop or about 500 pounds an acre. Run deep 
furrows by going twice in the furrow, put in the 
fertilizer and stir it with a bull-tongue. Drop 
the cut potatoes fifteen inches apart and cover 
very lightly. Then as they grow, work the soil 
to them till level, and cultivate perfectly level 
and shallow. We hill up early potatoes to get 


WHAT ARE YOUR PLANS FOR AN EDUCATION ? 





T is always timely with 

young people to talk of 
school and things relating to 
it, because a large part of a 
boy’s or a girl’s time should 
be given to the acquiring of 
such knowledge as will en- 
able him or her to do the 
best work in after life. If 
there ts one thing in which 
our young people should be 
vitally interested, it is in get- 
ting an education. And by 
an education we do_ not 
mean merely a knowledge 
of how to read and write. 
This knowledge, it is true, 
will enable anyone who 
buckles down to the task to 
make of himself an educated 
man, but it is much better, 
for many reasons, that the 
young person have just as 
much schooling as possible. 


pwing this advice at the wrong time. 


and have it ready when the courses begin. 


better advantage. 


in agriculture. 





ing it now? 


SHORT COURSE STUDENTS STUDYING SHEEP—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 


This is why we are always urging our boys and {girls to go to college, and why we do not wait for our Edu- 
cational Special next month to urge them to begin getting ready now so that next fall or winter they can go. 

Especially do we wish to urge upon our enthusiastic young farmers that they arrange, if no more is 
possible, to attend the short courses in agriculture at some agricultural college next winter. 
advise our boys to do this; and many of them have done it, but we have concluded that we have been 
To attend these courses a little ready money is required, and often the 
boy who would like to go when the time cgmes does not have the money on hand. If, however, such boys wil! 
make up their minds just now that they are going next winter, they can begin now to get the money together 


There may be some boys who cannot do this, but there are hundreds and thousands—hundreds and 
thousands, too, of young farmers who no longer count themselves boys—who can and should do it. 
ts going to regret spending money for an education, and it is seldom indeed that anyone can invest moneu to 


Let us, therefore, again urge every Progressive Farmer boy and girl who is ready for college or high 
school work to begin now to get ready for the opening of the schools next fall. 
take a full college course, and the boy who cannot do this should make a special effort to take a short course 


An acre of corn,a peanut or cowpea patch, a few pigs, a calf or two—any of these well cared for 
will enable you to go, farmer boy ; and you will always be glad you made the ef fort. 


























Every year we 


No one 


Everyone who can should 


Won’t you begin mak- 








the warmth of the early sun, but we cultivate 
late potatoes level and keep a dust blanket to re- 
tain moisture, for hilling at that season would dry 
out too fast. Then these early varieties grown 
late will make the best seed obtainable for the 
early crop the next spring. 





Some More Advice to Farmers—and for 
the Advisers. 


HAVE before me a little booklet issued in the 
] interest of the oil mills to persuade the farm- 

ers that cottonseed meal and cottonseed hulls 
furnish a complete ration for all sorts of farm 
animals. 

Now, while there is no doubt that cottonseed 
meal is a valuable protein feed when used judi- 
ciously in combination with good hay and fodder 
for roughage, there is also no doubt that a ration 
of cottonseed meal and hulls continued long 
enough will kill stock finally with uremic poison- 
ing. The writer of this little booklet says: ‘‘As 
the South is undoubtedly the land of cotton, so 
on the other hand it is equally certain that it is 
not the land of grain and long forage. Let the 
newspaper editor put whip and spur to the farmer 
all he will, the fact remains that it is a tough 
proposition to make barely enough grain and 
hay to do, and so out of the question to make 
any for market.” 

Yet, today Louisiana is selling corn, the boll- 
weevils having forced different farming. The 
statement that it is a ‘‘tough proposition” in the 
South to grow more than enough grain and hay 
to serve simply as supplies is as pure nonsense as 
ever was written, for the fact is that the South 
can grow more hay than any other section be- 
cause of the longer season and the greater rain- 
fall. We can grow a greater abundnce of protein 
feeds in the shape of legume hay than any part of 
the country north, with the great cowpea, the 
Mammoth soy bean and the velvet bean, all of 
which thrive better in the South than in the 
North. And where the farmers really farm, they 
can grow larger crops of oats and corn than in 
any other part of the country by using winter 
oats. In fact, there is no part of this whole 
country where greater and better feeding crops 
of forage can be grown than right in the Cotton 





Belt, and there is no need for telling such pess- 
imistic stories to encourage farmers to feed cot- 
tonseed meal. 

Cottonseed meal in judicious amount with good 
roughage, not hulls, is a very valuable feed and 
it should be fed to horned cattle in the South 
instead of being sent to other sections for the 
same purpose. The hulls have a theoretic value, 
but it has been shown that they tax the vital en- 
ergies of the animals for their digestion and 
when used as the only roughage lead to bad re- 
sults, as has been proven in the experience 0: 
farmers and station investigators all over the 
South. Doubtless some cottonseed meal may be 
fed to horses and mules with good hay, but 
one has plenty of good oats and cowpea and so; 
bean hay they will make a better working ration 
for horses than cottonseed meal, tho in the ab- 
sence of the oats a pound or two of cottonseed 
meal may be fed to balance a roughage of cor: 
stover very nicely, for mules and horses. 

But what I wished especially to combat is nox 
the feeding judiciously of cottonseed meal, bu: 
the idea that the Southern farmer has a “tough 
proposition” to grow grain and long forage. It 
is not true if the farmer farms and does not simp- 
ly plant cotton, for we can lead the whole country 
in the production of the best of hay. The census 
statistics show that North Carolina grows more 
hay per acre than Iowa, while Iowa grows hun 
dreds of tons for every ton that North Carolina 
makes, and gets less rer ton tor it than can be 
had in North Carolina. In eastern North Caro- 
olina I have seen two tons of fine hay made per 
acre after a*profitable truck crop had been market- 
ed from the same land from the natural growth 
of crabgrass, and crabgrass on the fertile truck 
soils makes better hay than timothy that is ship- 
ped so largely into the South for the men who 
only plant cotton. Aside from the great crops 
of legumes that can be made, there is a wonderful 
profusion of native grasses in the South. On the 
lowlands of the Wateree in South Carolina I have 
seen such crops of hay cut from the natural growth 
of lespedeza and grasses as a Northern farmer 
would have to work long to get through much 
labor and sowing. 

The toughest proposition is to get all the cattle 
needed to consume what we can grow, and get 
the country clear of ticks. 
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VACATION DAYS AT CHINCOTEAGUE. 





A Delightful Trip to the Seashore—Fisherman’s Luck and a 


499 


“pand Lubber's” Sailing—The 


Kind 


oft Vaeation a Boy Needs. 





By Prof. Chas. A. Keffer. 


HERE is going to come a time 
in America when every boy 
that works on a farm will have 

two weeks’ vacation, just as now 
bank clerks have their holiday. 
That is one of the reforms that the 
progressiv¢ boy must work for, and 


progressive boy becomes a 
progressive farmer his yearly sched- 
ule of work must include a definite 
vacation period for himself, his wife 
and children. and the men that work 
for him: a vacation that will give 
to all a complete change of scene and 
occupation, and that should provide 
at least a year full of pleasant mem- 
ories to be kept in the days when 
work is heavy, or when things don't 
go right. 

There are a good many progres- 
sive farmers that are giving them- 
selves and their boys a vacation this 


when the 


year; may their tribe increase! 

And all of you other boys who 
for whatever reason expect to work 
all the year, I want to tell you of 
my vacation last year at hineo- 
teague Island. I will not tell you 
where the island is. Get a good 
map of the Atlantic Coast and find it. 

When I was a young fellow I 
knew an old fellow whose delight 


ell of the fishing of Chinco- 
One fairly felt the pull of 
the blue fish as he listened to the 
dear old doctor’s tales. From East- 
port, Maine, to the Florida Keys no 
place compared with this best of 
fishing banks. made up my mind 
then that some time I would fish 
at Chincoteague, and after 25 years 
I went. 


was to té 
teague. 


= 


I left the “Nip ands N.” train at 
a little station, and drove four miles 
to the shore, where a small gasoline 
launch was waiting for the mail and 
me. We were soon moving out in 
a river-like bay, much spotted with 
coarse-grassed islands, across which 
one could see schooners and other 
Sailing craft, finding their way 
through other channels. 

If you can imagine the sails of 
ships moving through a level 
meadow, you have a picture of 


Chincoteague Bay. Here and there 
above the marsh grass solitary little 
houses stand on piles, the guard 
houses of the oyster beds. 

The town is different from any 
other, IT am sure. Most of the older 
houses had the little Noah’s Ark 
houses we played with as children 
for models, and the main _ street, 
winding parallel to the shore, is 


bordered homes and stores in- 
termingled, each standing at an an- 
gle to the street different from its 
fellows. From this street narrow 
out, bordered by the 
homes of those who cannot find a 
location nearer the sea. For every- 
body builds his house as close to the 
shore as possible, everybody’s busi- 
ness having to do with the sea. 

It was soon known that a str: 
from a distant State had come for 
the fishing, and the stranger ceased 
to be a stranger from the hour his 
business was known. It was not the 
season for deep-sea fishing, so my 
days were spent fishing for trout 
vith a hand line. 

The fishing craft were various, but 

chose a_batteau, a_ two-mast- 
ed center-board sail boat, broad of 
beam and slight of depth, so as to 
pass over the shoal places. Her cap- 
tain was a good fellow, and his crew 
was a small boy, a volunteer it 
seemed, doing whatever was asked of 
him for the privilege of sailing and 
fishing. 


with 


lanes lead 


nger 


T 


~ cd * 
Did you ever fish with a hand 
line? It is about 50 yards long, 
with a heavy sinker and two hooks 


University of 


}ennessee. 
squid or a piece of fish is used 
You let the sinker touch 
then draw up about two 
feet. At every nibble give the line 
a sharp jerk, and if you hook your 
fish pull in hand over hand speedily, 
] 


Crab, 
for bait 


botton, 


anding the fish in the boat with a 
quick lift from the water. Your 
experienced fisherman does this so 
easily that you are amazed at the 
skill it requires. I am not an ex- 
pert fisherman. Indeed, I am some- 


thing of a hoodoo, for near us at one 
time 26 boats were anchored, and it 
seemed as if every boat but ours was 
kept busy pulling in trout. One 
morning the next boat to ours caught 
26, T am sure, while we got none— 
not even a bite? To break the hoo- 
doo spell I dived from the little deck 
into the sea, and before I could swim 


back to the boat Captain Jo had 
pulled in a trout. And he kept on 
pulling them in. He caught 15 ina 


short time. I caught two, and 
was greatly pleased with myself. It is 
no light thing to draw in a line hand | 
without tangling it. Aft- 


very 


over hand 


er a week I began to get the hang of 
it. One day I caught more than 
Captain Jo, and another day I got 
the largest trout—so while I am far 


in the Chincoteague class, 
think myself some fisher- 


from being 
I began to 
man. 

We fished at the turn of the tide, 
— as the tide and time wait for no 
nan we adjusted all our doings to the 
tide’s pleasure. 

Captain Jo agreed 


said, when he 


to go with me, “I will call you at 
five,”’ I thought I had come to 
Chincoteague for rest and recrea- 
tion, and have a deep-seated aver- 
sion to early rising, but the tide does 
not wait for land lubbers, so when 
Captain Jo called I dressed quickly 
and we were soon tacking down to 
the ‘‘factory’’—an inlet where long 
ago a fish packing establishment had 
stood. 
* * * 

Did you ever sail? And do you 

remember the first time you were 


to hold the rudder? Well 

very first Captain Jo tried 
to make a sailor of me. He knew 
I never smelt salt water before, so 


permitted 
from the 





he avoided all nautical terms. There 
is no ‘“stabbard”’ and “labbard”’ on 
our boat. Captain Jo did not say 
“Luff, you lubber’’—he said ‘To 
bie I would draw the rudder 
toward me—maybe it’s the handle 
of the rudder—or he would say 
“From you’? and I would push the 


rudder from me, and it was the finest 


thing in the world to see the boat 
obey. There was only a light breeze 
that first morning, and no excite- 


ment. When we reached the fishing 
grounds several boats were already 
at work, and soon we were anchored 
and the 


captain and crew—meaning 
the boy—were catching fish. I held 
a line in the water a long time, and 
finaily, feeling a nibble, I gave a 
mighty jerk and pulled in a little 


black sea bass about four inches 
long! 
But on a later day the wind was 


strong and we sailed. 
right when the fish 
guiet recreation at 


Fishing is all 
bite, but it is a 
best unless one 





s after large fish. But if you want 
to realize fully what joy and excite- 
ment together mean you must sail a 

hite-capped sea, with the gunwale 
under and the spray breaking over 


the bows of the boat, and occasional- 
ly drenching the sailors. This is the 
sport of kings. And every progres- 
sive boy is a king in his own right. 
* * * 

Now some of 
dominion of 
never 


us live far from the 
Neptune, and thave 
white-caps made of wave 
white caps are of linen! 


seen 
crests. Our 





Mars Hill Collie e road, drew 379 young men and women last 
year from 58 counties in North Carolina, 

| and fror States and two foreign countries. Why? The school does 

| wor Send for atalog R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. 

The only sales we know have to do} 
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Degree Courses 

Agriculture, Agriculture and 
Chemistry, Agriculture and 
Animal Industry, Chemistry, 
Civil Engineering, Textile En- 
gineering, Architectural Engi- 
neering, Mechanical and Elec- 
trical Engineering. 


The Clemson Agricultural College of 
South Carolina 


Ninety-four Teachers, Officers and Assistants. 
Hundred Students. 


Value of Lands, Buildings and Equipment $1,250,000. 











18 years or over Value 
Scholarship and entrance 
thouse in 


tuition 





‘our Cou 


over $1 











COST—Approximat. ost for board, room, lights, heat, water, laundry, uniforms, 
nd ¢ fees for the session, except uition, $134 Tuition, $40 additional. 
SCHOLARSHIPS—167 four-year Agricultural and Textile scholarships. Age re- 

quirements 16 years or over & one-year Agricultural scholarships. Age re- 


of scholarships, 
examinations will be 
South Carolina. 


W. M. RIGGS, President, Clemson College, South Carolina. 


College expends 60,000 annually for State work, such as Fer- 
lize tion and Analysis, Veterinary and Entomological Inspection, Tick and 
holeré adication, Agricultural and Textile Scholarships, 3ranch Stations, and 
he es af public service 








Enrollment Over Eight 


Short Courses 


Two Year Course in Textiles: 
One Year Course in Agricul- 
ture; Four Weeks Winter 
Course for Farmers; Four 
Weeks Winter Course in Cot- 
ton Grading. 


session and free 
July 12th, at each 
write at once to 


$100 per 
held 


For information, 











Apart in the 


hills, ten miles from a rail- 

















with barter, not boats! A whole 
week at Chincoteague did not teach 
me to say “‘mainsul’’—and, indeed, 
I am not quite sure that I know the 
main sail from any other. But I am 
very sure of one thing: it was a week 
to remember. I have enjoyed many 
times since the fishing, and sailing, 
and swimming, and the memory of 
the kindly people of this little island. 

That is the kind of vacation for 
all of us—one that takes us far 
from our usual occupations, though 
it may not take us a mile from our | 
homes. Let us have new sensations, 
and s lige experiences, and pleas- 
ant memories of a short time crowd- 
ed full of happiness. For the time 
being, let us quit work and thoughts | 


about work. 


into 


worry 
back 


of work, and 
Then iet us get 


harness | 


and work as hard as we have played. | 





A Boy Who Loves the Farm. 


:* AM a boy 13 years old. When not 

chool I help papa on the 
farm. I have always lived in the 
country and like farm life better, I 
think, than would any other. I oft- 


en wonder why 
town to lire. 


so many 
when they could stay on 
the farm breathe the pure air, 
and enjoy sh fruits and vegetables. 
Then we know that the 
great men have been raised in the 
country Perhaps the city boy has 
a better chance to grow up stylish, 
but what is a stylish boy or man 
worth vith a useful one? 

Our has a 
when my work is 


enjoy 





compared 
schoo! library, and 
done, there is 
nothing more than reading. 
I have nearly every book the 
library contains. I like “Surry of 
Eagles’ “Little Men,’’ the 

books I have read. I 


read 


Nest,”’ and 


best of any 


think every boy should read ‘‘Little 
Men.” 
How n Progressive Farmer 


iany 





boys are to learn to sing? 


Last summer papa sent my younger 
brother and me to singing school, 
and we are going again this summer 
I want to learn to sing well. 

] know farm work is hard, but I 
believe the day is not far distant 


agriculture will be 
machinery, and every 
brain 


toil of 


mostly by 


when the 
done 
farmer 
per Then, boys, stay on 
farm and help to make the land for 
which our forefathers fought a land 
of plenty 





’ 
let’s 


RALPH 
Edward, N. C 


D. TUNSTALL. 


boys go to} 


most of our | 


or hand will pros- | 
the | 


‘Indiana Veterinary College 


BEAUTY — HEALTH — SCHOLARSHIP 

Lowest rates in the South. Delightful location. 
Deep well water. Twenty-two years without a sin- iy 
gle case of dangerous sickness. Clean athletics. A nd 
distinguished Bostonian writes: ‘“‘Of all the colleges N 


I have visited in six years as International Field 
Secretary of Christian Endeavor, the spirit of Elon™ 
College seems to be the most genuinely Christian.” 
—Karl Lebman. Write at once for catalogue and 
views, 

President, W. A. HARPER, 
Box < Elon College, N.C. 

















Conferring the Degree of 
Doctor of Veterinary, 
Medicine 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Indianapolis, - 
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CAPACITY—12 to 
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a Day. 
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ACCORDING TO SAINT JAMES. 





Why Two Girls Did Not Get a Trip to Europe—Beauty and In- 
tellectuality Versus Kindness. 





By Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


thing that 
how we 


OSSIBLY it is a good 
we so seldom realize 
ourselves set in motion the ava- 


lanche that overwhelms our most 
cherished hopes and are blind to 
the truth that our own sins of 
omission and commission—and the 
results seem equally disastrous— 
have brought about our bitterest 
disappointments and losses. 

That thought has been following 


me around, snarling at my heels like 
a vicious dog, and is as difficult to 
shake off. And all because the other 
day I was the very sympathetic aider 
and abettor in the blasting of the 
life-long desires of two girls to go 
to Europe. Their aunt had decided 
very suddenly to go abroad, and 
when [ ran in with a basket of fruit 
for the sweet old grandmother—she 
couldn’t eat fruit, but it made no 
difference, she liked to be remem- 
bered and she could enjoy giving 
it to the others—I stumbled upon a 
stirring family conclave and was 
called on to remain as a disinterest- 
ed party. The question to be decided 
was which of the three nieces should 
be given the trip, for only one could 
be taken. I knew the girls very 
slightly, yet one, Mary, was such a 
beauty that she always reminded me 
of Tennyson’s lines, ‘‘Queen rose of 
the rosebud Garden of girls—queen 
lily and rose in one.”’ 

“Take Mary,” I said, ‘‘She’s so 
beautiful that I should like to think 
of her all summer long as setting a 
new standard of American girlish 
beauty.”’ 

“If you take Mary, you’ll never 
regret it but once, and that will be 
all the time,’’ said another aunt. “‘I 
had her with my girls at the springs 
last summer, and never again does 
she go with me. If you tell her to 


be ready at eight, at 9:30 she is 
putting in the final hair pin, no 


matter who is kept waiting, and that 
is the least of it; nothing satisfies 
her. She complains of her break- 
fast—she complains of the heat, the 
cold, the rain, she complains of mo- 
notony if she stays at home, and of 
the fatigue and discomforts of trav- 
elling if she goes abroad. Wherever 
she is, she wishes she were some- 
where else, and so do you. Not once 
did she express content or pleasure 
with what I did for her, and after 
most effectually spoiling my summer 
—you know how that constant whin- 
ing gets on one’s nerves—she’s gone 
around all winter saying what a de- 
lightful time she had with me. Be 
warned in advance and stay at home 
if going means going with Mary.” 

The prospective traveler shook 
her head. Of course, so far as Mary 
is concerned what you say settles the 
matter. While I want to give one of 
the girls the advantage of a trip 
abroad, I shall not spoil my pleasure 
by taking the wrong girl. How 
about Jane?”’ 

I was a bit disconcerted over the 
result of my first suggestion, but as 
she asked the question, I answered 
it. “You see I know the girls very 
slightly, yet I’ve always heard that 
Jane was a brilliantly intellectual 
girl and, of course, in Europe it 
does add greatly to one’s enjoyment 
to have an intelligent as well as a 
pleasant companion.’’ 

Evidently I was destined to rattle 
family skeletons by my meek sug- 
gestions as this approval of Jane 
made the cousin sitting by the win- 


dow with her tatting, fairy bristle. 
“Intellectual she is—pleasant she 
certainly is not. If you remember, 


her mother asked me to take her 
daughter that time I chaperoned a 
party of young people to New York 
—of all the times, I had them with 
that girl’s bitter tongue. She tells 
tales, she repeats vicious gossip— 


she imagines slights when none are 
intended and either sulks or makes 
spiteful remarks. She had what 


would have been a happy, congenial 
crowd of young people at logger- 
heads the entire time and practically 
spoiled the enjoyment of every mem- 
ber of the party. And she blames 
every one but herself. I told her 
mother when she was boasting to me 
of the wide range of Jane’s reading, 


that the best thing Jane could do 
would be to narrow it down to the 
third chapter of St. James.” 


“Well,” I said, ‘I guess I’d better 
be going. This reminds me of Judg- 
ment Day. It looks as if every one 
were welghed in the balance and 


and sit 
ing him of the young folks’ doings, 


with him by the hour, tell- 


and reading the papers to him. She 
may not be pretty like Mary, nor 
intellectual like Jane, but she’s what 
is far better, considerate others 

And tho I left before a decision was 
reached, I surprised to hear 
later that was going to Europe 


of 
was not 
Ann 


A BUSY FARMER GIRL. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


I* MIGHT seem to some that a 
girl who ‘‘just stays at home’”’ 
would have lots of leisure, but if she 
does her part she finds she hasn’t 
enough time to accomplish the thou- 
sand and one things she would like 
to, in one day—especially if she 
lives on a farm 

The first thing in the morning, be- 
fore sunup, is to milk the cows [ 
milk only three now, and have 


we 





T. Augustine! well hast thou said, 
That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of 
shame! 


All common things, each day’s events, 

That with the hour begin and end, 

Our pleasures and our discontents, 

Are rounds by which we may as- 
cend. 


The low desire, the base design, 
That makes another’s virtues less; 
The revel of the ruddy wine, 
And all occasions of excess. 


The longing for ignoble things; 
The strife for triumph more than 


truth, 
The hardening of the heart, that 
brings, 
Irreverence for the dreams of 
youth, 


All thoughts of ill ; all evil deeds, 
That have their root in thoughts of 
ill ; 
Whatever hinders or impedes 
The action of the nobler will ;— 


All these must first be trampled down 
Beneath our feet if we would gain, 

In the'bright fields of fair renown, 
The right of eminent domain. 





THE LADDER OF ST. AUGUSTINE. 





We have not wings, we cannot soar; 
But we have feet to scale and climb, 

By slow degrees, by more and more 
The cloudy summits of our time 


The mighty pyramids of stone 
That wedge-like cleave the desert 
airs, 
When nearer seen and better known, 
Are but gigantic flights of stairs. 


The distant mountains that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 

Are crossed by pathways that appear, 
As we to higher levels rise. 


The heights by great men reached 
and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions 
slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Standing on what too long we bore, 
With shoulders bent and downcast 
eyes, 
We may discern—unseen before— 
A path to higher destinies. 


Nor deem the irrevocable Past, 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain 
If, rising on its wrecks at last, 
To something nobler we attain. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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JUST TO CHATTANOOGA ? 


—no further for 
Nothing better in the 
States. Get the 
rate, quick 
highest 


Low 


roofing. 
United 

lowest freight 
shipments and 
quality. 

Sit down now and write 
metal roofing facts—iecarn 
how to protect your property from fire anq@e™ 
get a roofing that will last a life-time 


Chattanooga Roofing & Foundry Co., 


Dept. A, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Will you accept 


this book free? 
SIMPLY send us your 
name and receive by 
return mail this val- 
Wuable book absoiutely 
FREE and _ postpaid. 
Learn how to make 
more money from your 


stock. The 


(Blizzard Ensilage Cutter 


is a money-making necessity for the 
farmer, dairyman and breeder. It has been 
tested for forty years and good, 
Blizzard advantages—elevates any height 
and almost runs itself—easy to set up and operate— 
self-feed—knives can be adjusted at full speed—comes 
aaa ec rte ualified guarantee—sold 
by reliable dealers, Write today. 
JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
7 St., C 
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Complete ready to runa—fuel tank in base—water 
cooled — wonderful economy, uses Kerosene or 
Gasol ne—12 sizes, 1/4 to 36 H. P. 30 Days Trial 
GRAY MOTOR CO., U.S. Motor Bldg, DETROIT, MICH. 





found wanting. Only Ann is left, 
and notwithstanding my other sug- 
gestions seem to have been such bad 
ones, I will tell what a friend said 
to me about Ann who was at her 
daughter’s house party. She said 
Ann alone of all the girls, was al- 
Ways on time, and that her room 
was the only one that didn’t look as 
if a clothes cyclone had gone over 
it. Promptness and neatness may 
not be great qualities, but they do 
add to our comfort when travelling 
for any length of time.”’ 

The cousin with the tatting laid it 
down. “Ann is more than prompt 
and neat—she is kind. You know 
what my bad sick headaches are— 
she came to see me not long ago and 
found me in bed, and, of course, the 
children fairly outdoing themselves 
with every sort of noise, Ann 
coaxed them down into the orchard 
and kept them there all afternoon, 
playing games and telling them 
stories while I had a good sleep. 
Her mother told me afterwards that 
she had been invited to an entertain- 
ment that afternoon, too Ann is a 
dear, unselfish child, and I hope you 
will take her as much for your own 
sake as hers.”’ 

Then the aunt whose life had been 


made a burden by petty, whining, 
Mary, laid down her sewing i i 5 
you'll take Ann,” she said, ‘“‘I’ll give 
her clothes for the trip. You re- 
member how long poor James was 
paralyzed before his death—and 
how tedious and weary the days 
were for him. Ann used to run in 


lots of milk, butter 
Next comes 
to the garden, 


and cream. 
breakfast, then I go 
when it needs me, and 






plant seed, ete., before it gets too 
hot. Sometimes lo not get to the 
garden until in the cool of the after- 
noon. 

Next on the program is dinner 
about 12 o’clock. I then wash dishes 
and read or amuse my dear little 
nephew until about 4 o’clock, then 
I go back to the garden { never 
set out vegetables until the ground is 
shady. 

When there is nothing for me to 
do in the garden, I either read or sew 
most of the day have made sev- 
eral dresses for some little cousins 
of mine. I love to sew, especially 


for children. 

I have read a lot of Dicken 
E. P. Roe’s books, and 
histories, as —as a 
others by various auth 
the Bible and Sunday 
ly are included 


, and 
Also Abbott’s 
good many 
Of course, 
school quarter- 


ial 





well 


rs 











A little before sunset ut my 
work aside and again milk the cows, 
get water in the house, put my ducks 
up—and sometimes eat supper 

I do some things that no farm- 
er’s wife should be expected to do, 
but since papa, mamma and [ are 
the only ones here most of the time, 
I naturally have more to do But 
please remember, id farmer’s 
‘wife,’ and am a farmer’s 





daughter, one of ten children 
MISS MAUDE NETTERVILLE. 
Woodville, } 








Make Your Old 
Wagon New 


dust as strong and as good as ever 
Vx and more convenient. Write us and 
J \ \ let us show you how cheaply wa 
| can fit your old running gear wit 
Py. } Our superb 

|! ae 


‘Gate Electric 
| Steel t 
Wheels | 


which put an end _ to all break-downs. 
No shrinking or drying apart or tire 
setting. Makes your wagon a real handy wagon. 

48 page book shows you why no other wagon wheelsin 
the world equal the famous Electric Steel Wheels, 
Reading it will Save you time, money and horse flesh. 
{t’sfree. Write forit to-day to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box59. Quincy. i 
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40 Years Standard 
f the World 
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Let us prove that our New Model is the Strongest, Most u 
Durable, Most Cconomical and Simplest Tay ck 33 in the || q 
World—does the best work—has greatest capacity—saves 
time, labor and trouble—contains exclusive feature found 
in no other press—with or without self-feed, pull back and 
hoppes ec ndenser—fully oatantens—we make largest line 
of Bailers in the world. Write today for big free catalog. 


WHITMAN QGRICULTURAL 6O., 6947 5. Broad 


A Cowpea Thresher 


areshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breaking less than 2 per cent. Also threshes Wheat and 
Oats. ‘**The machine I have been looking for 20 years.” 
—Prof W. F. Massey. *‘A machine that will meet every 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. Booklet ‘‘C’’ FREE. 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn 





Th 





Bees onthe Farm ,fcaninesin | 
will help you get more pleasure and more profit \ | 
from Bee keeping. 6 months trial subscription 25e. 
Book on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 








THE A. ft. ROOT COMPANY, Box 253, Medina, Ohio. 
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THE BEST WAY TO LEARN SOME LESSONS. 























This is the “Thornhili” Wagon 


The Wagon that MUST Make Good 






risk, no chances. 





When you buy a “Thornhill” you take no 
If any part proves defective, 
we will replace it, give you a new wagon 
or refund your money. 

The high-grade hickory and oak used thruout, the 
unusual skill displayed in the designing and 
a ae the “Thornhill” al- 
















ost wearproof. 
Write us for the 
name of a dealer who 
sells ‘" Thornhills” 


\ THORNHILL 
WAGON CO. 
Lynchburg, Va 











if Only the Parents Could Have Learned This One as the Chil- 
dren Did, It Would Have Been Learned for All Time. 
By Miss Susie V. Powell, Jackson, Miss. 
WAY down South was a very ona nail, turned back his immacu- 
small ‘‘town”’ that looked to late white cuffs and was soon at 
an outsider just exactly like work, leading his army of workers 
pundreds of others that may be seen in their warfare on uncleanliness. 
py the traveler along the country Need I tell you what happened 
road, or the new railways. that day at practically every dinner 
Into this town table in the community? Can you 
came as teachers not, in imagination, hear the child- 
three very wide- ish voices indignantly informing 
awake, earnest their parents that they actually had 
young people. had to lose more than an hour from | 
They were soon school and miss their physiology les- | 
very busy ‘‘doing sons because they had to serub the | 
things’? with the floor again and re-polish the stove |} 
assistance of the on account of the careless spitters? | 
young people of Now, if you do not think these 
the community, childish protests were effective, come 
some whom again with me to a similar meeting 
were in school at the same school two months later. 
and some were The crowd was just as large and en- 
not. Among oth- thusiastic; the meeting was just 
MISS POWELL er things they ag interesting, but the appearance of 
scrubbed the schoolhouse, washed the schoolhouse next morning was 
the windows and polished the stoves. very different. The floor shone | 
They organized a loca School Im- clean and bright as only a well- 
provement Association and proceed- serubbed pine floor may, and after 
ed to make their school social jooking carefully, not over three 
eenter. spots were found and these showed 

With this in view, they arranged that the offenders had chosen se- | 
for a series of attractive programs cluded places instead of spitting 
to be given in the nice, clean school- boldly on the stove and into the 
house. aisles. 

The night for the first entertain- = phese children had by the daily 
ment arrived. The weather was fav- performance of the duties necessary 
orable, the interest was great, and to keep the school in good condi- 
consequently the house was filled tion and by this well-timed and sig- 
with people. nificant rebuke to the careless ones, 

Men who had worked hard in taught the whole community a valu- 
store, mill or field were there. Wo- able lesson, that ‘‘cleanliness is next 
men who had endured the strain to Godliness.” If this lesson was 
and stress of housekeeping and who, learned and taught in every school 
even this night, must needs bring and every community, we would soon 
the heavy baby in arms, or stay at cease to see the signs of this dang- 
home with it. The young men and erous habit on the sidewalks. court- 
women were present with their best houses and other public buildings, 
clothes and very best manners, and even in our beautiful capitol itself. 
the children, bless them, filled every Not only would our public buildings 
available desk, bench and window, he more attractive to the eve, but a 
and even sat on the steps leading up dangerous and prolific cause of the 
to the platform. spreading of preventable diseases 

There were bright lights, fragrant Would be eliminated. We believe 
flowers and an air of festivity over that these boys and girls who are 
all. learning that they must not spit up- 

The children, individually and on the schoolroom floor, will in ma- 
collectively, sang and recited, march- ture years have the lesson so in- 
ed and drilled. The older boys de- grained in themselves that they will 
claimed and the “grown-up” girls never be tempted to endanger hu- 
gave readings. The older people, Jed man life in this way. Such boys, 
by the principal, then discussed the When they, as patrons and trustees, 
needs of the school for better health Visit the schools, will not shock the 
conditions and just how these needs Sensibilities of those who are en- 
could be supplied. After a most deavoring to keep the school house 
happy and profitable evening every in good condition by spitting on the 
one went home enthusiastic on the Stove and floor as they sit watching 
subject of a clean, comfortable and the pupils and teachers at work. 
beautiful school for the children. pase 
The principal turned out the lights, : . . 
locked the doors and wended his A Little Dairy Maid. 
way home well pleased with the | dere farm life very much and 
promises for co-operation. think I can appreciate the pleas- 

Next morning when he ar ures much more than the average 





school, a sad spectacle met him. farm girl, for I once lived in a large 
Standing dejectedly about the school City. 
room he found his assistants and a My brother, who is 11, and I own 
number of the pupils of all ages. Ags Many things upon the farm—50 two- 
he entered an informal indignation Year-old Satsuma orange trees, some 
meeting began. He stood a few Of them have died; two pigs which 
minutes, listening to the babel of We intend to sell pretty soon, and 
protest and looking upon the havoc last, but the one we are the most in- 
wrought the previous night. Can terested in, a pretty young Jersey 
any of you imagine what was the heifer, which will soon have a calf. 
matter with that floor? Can you In our community the men are 
think what caused the sickening trying to start a milk route to our 
odor and the dark brown splotches nearest town, a distance of about ten 
on floor, walls and stove? Yes, it miles. 
vas tobacco spit. I am now trying to persuade my 
The principal might have deliv- brother to help me buy a Jersey cow 
ered a homily on the indecency and which has just calved so that we will 
dange: from spitting on the floor, have two cows pretty soon. The 
but he was a very wise young man, cream ought to bring above expenses 
so he did not even quote, “If you $12 per month. 
expect to rate as a gentleman do I wish that The Progressive Farm- 
not expectorate on the floor.’’ In- er would take up the dairy question 
stead, he quietly said: ‘“‘We will among the young people, as it has 
postpone the opening of school and corn. I am sure they would be in- 
dispense with the physiology lessons terested. I would for one. 


this morning while we scrub this 
So he hung his coat 


room again.” 





MARGUERITE BARBEAU. 
Summerdale, Ala. 


Ship Us Your Woo 


We pay the highest market value in ca 
exchange value in woolen blankets 


Send good size sample and we will immediately 


advise you the highest 


to Spray, North Carolina. 


MILLS COMPANY 
SPRAY WOOLEN MILL, Spray, N. C. 


THE THREAD 


sn, 
white 


or will give you full 
grey, tan, or plaid. 
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cash value delivered 
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THIS BULL DOG GASOLINE 


hold of its work and never lets go. 

rugged and strong ; 
for long, hard service 
farm need, in sizes from 1 1-2 
threshing machine or saw -mill; others adapted to pumping, saw- 
ing, running separators, 
other back-breaking jobs about the house and farm. 
day for complete descriptive catalog showing designs and sizes 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY. 


The Fairbanks Company never made a poor article. 
Fairbanks’ Scales—standard tor 80 years. 





ENGINE 


It’s compact, solid, 
stripped of every unnecessary part. Built 
There’s a Bull Dog Engine for every 
2to 12H. P. There’s one for your 





churns, washing machines and many 
Write to- 
There’s a Bull Dog in it built for you. 

Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 














THE VALUE OF NATURE STUDY 


TO THE FARM BOY. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


_ 9 vear 








AM a farm boy neat ars 
I age and live on a f 1 about 
a mile and a half from Lawrenceville, 
Va. I don't live here because I have 
to, but because I love to and would 
rather live here than any other place 
I know of. 

I find much pieasure in the study 
of out-door life around me every day, 
and fee! sure that anyone can do 
as much. Nor does this study of 
the living wild things on our farms 
stop with offering great pleasure to 
those who pursue it, but it is of 
great value tc the farmer. He may 
not only learn to distinguish between 
the beneficial and harmful birds and 
animals and plants. and to realize 


ial ones, 
1£ 


value of the benefic 
us do, but by 
he learn how 
fluence the beneficial kinds 

near him and how best 
the ious kinds. 


I have 


the great 
which few 
their habits 


of studvil 
to in 


may 





to live 


to combat 
nox 
records of 

of Bi- 
Depart- 
number of 
eollecting ston 
birds for them 
rmining their 
light 


been sending 
bird migration the Bureau 
ology of the United States 
ment Agriculture 
years, and am 
achs of two species of 
for the purpose of dete 
food habits, which will 
their economic val 
Tho I ha 
to the study 
branch of nature 
mammals, botany, 


is 


TO 
of for a 
now 


give on 


attention 


y other 


ve paid 
of birds 
study, 


more 
than 
the 
reptiles 
interesting 


an 
study 
al nd 


and 


in- 
sects equally val- 
uable. 

If the 
names of 


birds, 


desires to learn the 
the many different kinds of 
will need good, reliable 
book on the subject. <A very good 
book is Reed’s Bird Guide; a small 
pocket-sized book, strating all of 


reader 


a 


he 


ui 
ul 


ig 


iliu 

















the b east of the Rockies in nat- 
ra ] i short description of 
the habits and range of each. 

The study of birds is often rather 
more difficult and discouraging in the 
start tl that of botany or some 
other ich of nature study, but 
when onee one gets used to it, it is 
ully as interesting and valuable. 

MERRIAM G. LEWIS. 


vrenceville, 


Va. 


Have Gone in for Big Pumpkins. 








] 1M just a boy 12 years of age. I 
am alone in this world. My father 
i othe * died when I was two 
ve of age. I have no brothers, no 
siste I live with my old grand- 
father. i live on the farm and If 
to make a good farmer and I 

to make a success and I want 

to learn all I can. I have read some 


- good and have learned 


papers 




















some things and I want to learn all 
I can abo farming. I have started 
o make crop this year by myself 
on] hat grandmother can help me 
My ¢g father is unable to work to 
1elp me I planted some cotton 
Apri] 5 and it is ready to chop out. 
The eather so wet I don’t know 

ien I will get through planting 
and then we had a big rain and 
washed the ground. It fell three in- 
hes of rain in 20 minutes 

I will try a pumpkin crop. I or- 
dered some seed said to grow to 

400 pounds. Tell the boys to 

get up on their pumpkins. I have 

ery good time for a poor boy. 

it's very wet to farm I go fish- 
OLIVER PARRIS. 
Albertville, Ala 
Another Reason for Learning to Cook. 


to cook. It may be 
A Pennsylvania mat- 
,er husband poison in @ 
; so badly baked that he 
puisville Courier-Journal. 
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PA’S MEDICINE. 


NE time, when I was sick in bed 
Q And pa stayed home with me 
all day, 

I noticed that his eyes were red, 

And everything that he would say 
Was soft and trembly, and he’d stand 
Besides me there and hold my hand 

And look down at me, kind of sad, 
And suddenly it seemed as tho 
He had forgot or didn’t know 

That I had ever acted bad. 


And when the doctor came to call 
And looked at me a little while, 
Pa whispered to him in the hall, 
And pretty soon commenced to 
. smile 
And then he got a rockin’-chair 
And stayed with me and stroked my 
hair 
And patted me upon the cheek, 
And when ma brought my broth 
me 
Pa kissed her, and both seemed to be 
So happy they could hardly speak. 


for 


He made up lots of funny rhymes 


And kept the day from seemin’ 
long, 
He told me of the high old times 
We'd have when I got well and 
strong; 
He drew a lot of pictures, too 


All funny—and, first thing I knew, 
Why, I forgot that I was sick, 

And when the doctor came that night 

He said I’d get along all right— 
Pa’s medicine had done the trick. 


I never knew before that day 
How good and kind a pa I had; 
He seemed to Know of every way 
There was to make a person glad; 
He told me of the times when he 
Was just a little boy like me 
And sometimes made his pa 
plain; 

I almost wish I'd nearly die 
Some other time, that way, so I 
Could take pa’s medicine again 
Kiser, in Harper’s Monthly. 


com- 











KEEP THE CHILDREN SAFE. 





Don't Have Poisons or Dangerous Things of Any 


Kind Where 


the Children Can Get Them. 


By Mrs. Robert Scott, 


VERY mother of small children 
E (and older ones as well) should 
fix this sentence firmly in her 
mind: ‘‘Keep poisons out of a child’s 
reach.” 
The innocent-looking friction 
match (tipped 
with deadly white 
phosphorus) is 
perhaps the 
greatest source of 
accidental poi- 
soning among 
children. Five 
heads of these 
matches taken in- 
to a child’s sys- 
tem are suffi- 
cient to cause death. 
When we consider 
manner in which matches are han- 
dled, we can but wonder that there 
are not more deaths resulting from 
this source. 


A mother left her four-year-old 
baby in care of the child’s father (a 
physician) and went out for the aft- 
ernoon. The box of matches was 
on a table and baby ate off several 
pretty red heads, while father was 
reading. The poison did not take 
effect immediately, and, in fact, the 
little one retired apparently well and 
slept until near morning, when the 
poison began to manifest itself, and 
continued to increase in violence 
until death relieved the little suff- 
erer. 

Poisons used in destroying insects, 
mice, rats, etc., are too frequently 
carelessly handled. Children cannot 
be guarded too closely against such 
things, and a high shelf does not 
place the poison beyond their reach. 

A friend of mine had a nerve- 
racking experience. Her baby climb- 
ed to a high shelf in the closet and 
began eating tablets of some kind. 
She discovered the baby before irre- 
mediable mischief had been done. 
However, it required the combined 
efforts of father and mother to fight 
off the drowsiness which threatened 
to envelop the little one during the 
long ride to the physician. They 
were three miles from the nearest 
physician and there was no ’phone 
connection. Fresh air and physi- 
cian’s skill gained the victory in this 
case and baby recovered. 

Beside poison, there are liquids, 
instruments, etc., that can either kill 
or maim a child for life. A small 





MRS. SCOTT 


the careless 





Horn Lake, Miss. 
can of coal-oil car ssly left on a 
work table and pulled down by the 


busy hands of a 
to strangling the 
The fiery liquid 
and nose, 


toddler came near 
innocent explorer. 
filled mouth, eyes, 
causing the child to suff- 
er intense pain and teaching the 
frightened mother a lesson she will 
not soon forget. 

Tacks, pins, ete., should be con- 
scientiously kept out of a baby’s way. 
For straight to his mouth they go in 
order that Mr. Baby may know them 
next time. 

Knives, scissors, 
are dangerous pla 
two women whose fingers were cut 
off by an “older brother,’”’ who was 
chopping with an axe. One lost one 
finger, the other two; but in the lat- 
ter case a skilled physician replaced 
the fingers (which were hanging by 
a shred of skin and the fingers grew 
back. 

One little soul left earth in an aw- 
ful manner Baby was scalded to 
death in a pan of hot starch. How 
can we be careful enough of fire and 
bot liquids. 

Keep a list of poisons and their 
antidotes where you can put your 
hands on it: R sae to keep on 
hand some substance with which to 
disinfect a oe. ete. Re- 
member that soda and wet cloth are 
good for a burn. Also remember 
the best way to extinguish a person’s 
clothing when on fire is to wrap a 
blanket around the person. 

{f a pin, tack or small object of 
any description has been swallowed, 
give several (two at least) whites of 
eggs. I have no trouble getting my 
children to swallow the egg. They 
like a little sugar in the egg. I 
always give eggs if I think perhaps 
they have swallowed something for- 
eign or if I find them with a match 
which has been dropped if it is min- 
us the head. 

The foreign body becomes em- 
bedded in the eggs, which relieves 
its passage thro the digestive organs 
of some of its danger. Whites of ege 


hatchets, axes, 
ythings. { know 


cut, nail 





are also splendid absorbers of 
poisons. 

Can yor make Georgia a greater State 
without making ‘Atlanta greater, stronger, 
and freer? Is it not ti duty of Atlanta 
and of every I and community in 
the Southern tates which has found it 
wise and profitable to -V¥ a special tax 










every pos- 
other com- 
nd small, to do 


Melver 


Just turn on and light, 


is entir¢ 


range 
dangerous 





Write for our booklet. Statc 





You'll Enjoy Cooking With This New Convenient Time 
And Fuel Savings Vapor Stove 


as you would gas—that’'s the 


Stoves operate. The housewife on the farm or wherever gas is unavailab an 
now use gasoline or kerosene oil as fuel, and enjoy all the conveniences of gag—al! 
the simplicity—quickness—safcty of gas at a much less cost The new, patented 
Detroit Vapor Burner makes this possib! Th Vapor is 
burned, giving intense heat on cooking utensils. The princip| 


ly different from old-fashioned gasoline or oi! stoves 


—better, cheaper and positively safe. Every possib! bi 
tion to gasoline and oil is removed. 

Besides the wonderful Detroit Vapor Burner, al! other up- 
to-date features in stove construction are embodied in Detroit 


Stoves, the results of 17 years’ 


PAYS FOR ITSELF QUICKLY 


You cannot afford to put up with the heat of coat or 

for summer cooking or continue to use an 

gasoline 

BECAUSE THE DETROIT VAPOR STOVE WILL SAVE ENOUGH ON FUEL BILLS 
TO SOON PAY 

whether 


DETROIT VAPOR STOVE COMPANY, 


easy way the Detroit Vano, 


experience in stove building, 





old-fashion ‘- 
or oil stove— 
FOR ITSELF 


oil or gasoline catalog wanted. 


Detroit, Michigan. 














NEW 


THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE, 


Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. 





Purchase the 


NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., tor booklet F. 








MAKING A START ON THE FARM 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


E HAVE lived in 

the few years of our married 
life, but as we were both country- 
reared, the call of the woods and 
fields has always been with us. 

Last fall we sold our little home 
in the city, and invested the pro- 
ceeds in a 40-acre farm in Mississ- 
ippi. 

We came from beautiful middle 
Tennessee, where the fields and pas- 
tures are always green with wheat, 
bluegrass or clover, and at first this 
country looked rather dreary with 
its bare fields—only the old cotton 
and corn stalks for cover and never 
a green sprig anywhere. We came 
too late to sow a cover crop, but we 
hope to change the appearance of a 
few fields at least by another winter. 

The first thing we did was to sub- 
scribe for The Progressive Farmer, 
for we felt the need of help and ad- 
vice in our new venture. 


a city during 


Our land is good, mostly creek 
bottom, with a few acres of upland 
still in timber, but the buildings 


were out of repair. The house is 
built of logs and the living-room 
had only one window, dark, smoke- 
stained walls and broken hearth. Not 
a very inviting prospect, but as we 
could not build a new house, we 
went to work to improve this as best 
we could. We gave the walls a coat 
of white, cut & west window, laid 
a cement hearth, and the result is a 
bright, pleasant room. My husband 
being of a mechanical turn, did the 
work himself. The smoke-house was 
re-covered, cleaned and made ready 
for the meat that was still packed 
in salt. The stables were remodeled 
and corn-shed built. He then built 
a new poultry house, cleared away 
old rail and paling fences and put 
new wire around yard, garden and 
lawn. He has also found time to 
clear out thickets and fence rows, 
and has some ditching done. 


We brought with us from Tennes- 
see some pure-bred Duroc-Jersey 
hogs, two registered Jersey calves 
and some pure-bred poultry. 

We intend to sow peas, rape and 





Cow-Ease 


Prevents Ticks, 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 


f and allows cows to feed in peace, making 
More Milk and More Money for you. 


A clean, harmless liquid preparation, ap- 
plied witha sprayer. Keeps cows in goo 
pin and saves five times its cost in 
extra milk 


TRIAL OFFER 


if your dealer cannot supply 
you, send us his name and 
1.25, and we wiil deliver 
prepetd, to your adixooe a 
half-gallon can of COW- 
EASE and SPRAYER for 
applying. For West of Mis- 
souri River and for Canada, 
above Trial Offer, $1.50. 
canpanre ar ener Back. 
ORTON CO, 
X BOSTON, MASS, j 
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Demonstrate 
sale is made. 
EASY SALES.» BIG PROFITS 
Demonstrating sample free 
to workers, rite a& once. 
9655 Barny St., Dayton, O. 


Wool Wanted 


Will echange high ‘assi- 
meres, Jeans and Linses Wool. 

Samples and terms of exchange 
sent upon request 


CHATTAHOOCHEE WOOLEN MILLS, 
ROSWELL, GA, 


be carried in pocket. 
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Let us tell you how te 
catch them where you 
think there are none. 
We make the famous 
Double Muzzle Wire Fish Basket, 
Greatly improved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


PEACH 
APPLE 


STAWBERRY PLANTS, SILVER MAPLE TREES 
Also Plum, Pear, Cherry, Grape Vines, ete.-Cal- 
ifornia Privet. Splendid stock. NO agents 
Save you 75 per cent. Write for FREE Catalogue 


Tennessee Nursery Company 
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clover for pigs, and expect to 
sell several hundred dollars 
worth of pork, besides filling our 
own smoke-house. 

One of our calves is a bull, nearly 
a vear old, and is to head our future 
dair’ herd. The other is a beautiful 
little heifer—only a few weeks old 
when shipped—and from her we 
hope to have a herd of pure-breds 
some day. 

We bought two grade cows when 
we came in December and they both 
brought heifer calves, so we had the 
three little heifers to raise from two 
cows 

We took them from their mothers 
when two days old, started them on 
whole milk, changing gradually to 
skimmed At four weeks old we had 
them on skim milk, pea hay, shelled 
corn and wheat middlings. They are 
in fine condition and growing fast. 

Some day I hope to have a sepa- 
rator, but at present I have to use 
a hand skimmer, so, of course, don’t 
get all the butter-fat. However, I 
sell about ten pounds a week. I get 
20 cents a pound and can’t begin 
to supply the demand. 

We expect to add to our herd as 
we can—gradually culling out the 
grades until we have a pure-bred 
herd, and raise all the hay and pas- 
ture they will need. 

MRS. L. E. ROBINSON. 

Iuka, Miss. 





How Aunt Kate Makes Light-Bread. 

F THERE ever was a verification 
I of the old saying, ‘“‘If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again,’’ then 
I and my lightbread are living apos- 
tles of that creed. As I take my 
light, well-baked rolls and loaves 
from the oven today, my mind goes 
out to my experience in the failures 
of other days. 

Possibly many like I once did, say 
plaintively, “I wish I could make 
light-bread.”’ 

Well, dear child, you can. I can 
smile now when I think of the bread 
I made—not light but heavy. How- 
ever, I was fortunate in the lottery 
of matrimony to draw a prize in a 
very optimistic husband and one 
with an exceedingly good digestion 
and he was ever on the lookout for 
brighter days and lighter’bread, and 
both have come. 

Here’s the recipe. Take a fresh cake 
of magic yeast (you can buy a sealed 
package of six cakes at any grocers 
for five cents). Have a small bucket 
or crock. Into that put your yeast 
cake with a cup of water. (This is to 
be done at night just before you go 
to milk.) When you return from 
milking, the yeast cake will be dis- 
Now, put two cups of the 
fresh.strained milk into the bucket or 
crock, with a spoonful of sugar and 
one of salt; thicken this with flour, 


solved. 


but do not make the batter too stiff. 
Set it away for the night. In the 
morning the yeast will be ready to 
use. As soon as you can get to it 


nake up the light-bread. 
Get your flour, salt again as for 
biscuit, pour your yeast in the flour, 
‘you think it not enough to make as 
nuch bread as you desire, pour some 
tepid water in your yeast bucket. 
Do not have the water too cold or 
oo hot—either will kill the yeast— 
but have milk warm. 
\fter your dough is made up, put 
in a large bucket, a five-quart lard 
Sucket is good. Set in a warm place 
here the wind will not blow on it 
1 let it stay till it rises, which will 
about 10 o’clock if you made it 
ip early after breakfast and it has 
been kept warm. Put the risen 
gh into the tray, knead well and 
Dlace your rolls or loaves in well- 
greased pans. Of course, you know 
hat your hands must be greased to 
the dough while moulding 
loaves. Though I did see one 
dear little body once that did not 
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know that. 
You can tell when the bread is 

















SCENE IN THE OVERFLOWED COUNTRY. 
Picture from Mrs. J. D. McCaskill, Helm, Mississippi. 





ready for cooking—when it nearly 
fills the pan in which you intend to 
bake it. Then after all this you can 
ruin your light-bread in the cooking. 
Have a gradual heat till it has risen, 
then make the oven hotter. Don’t 
fire up right at the beginning. 

I wish some of you who have never 
made light-bread would try this. It 
is so nice to get up these mornings 
when the call from the farmer is, 
“Give us breakfast, quick,’” to know 
that the bread is cooked. The little 
boy at our house contentedly pats 
his chubby foot on his little chair 
and enjoys his toast, and between 
bites, he announces, ‘I love every- 
body in this world,’ for he is the one 
whose heart is reached directly 
through his stomach. 

AUNT KATE. 





Making the Summer Cooking Easy. 


HE cookstove is one of the prin- 

cipal causes of the housewife’s ill 
health during the summer. The 
farmer has laborers to be fed and it 
is practically impossible to get good 
cooks in the country, so the wife 
spends long hours in the kitchen over 
the hot stove preparing sufficient sub- 
stantial food for keen appetites. 
When the meals are on the table she 
is often too wornout to eat anything 
and every thread of her clothing is 
damp from perspiration. This is in- 
deed true of hundreds of women in 
our country, but old conditions are 
passing away and it is now possible 
for the housewife to prepare delicious 
meals for her family and never fee} 
the heat from the stove. 

The kerosene or gasoline stove and 
the fireless cooker used together 
make cooking easy and pleasant and 
dispense with sickening heat. 

I have a three-burner oil stove and 
a fireless, both of which cost me less 
than $25, but after using them one 
summer I felt that they were worth 
many times that amount to me. I 
wish that I could prevail on every 
woman in the country to purchase 
these two helpful articles now. 

It is a delight to prepare you 
breakfast on the oil stove, because i 
is so easily and quickly done. Then 
when you take up your breakfast 
place your radiators from the cooker 
on the stove to heat while you are 
eating. After breakfast put your 
vegetables, which you have gathered 
in the cool of the previous afternoon 
and your meats in the shining alum 
num vessels, cover tightly and set 
on radiators to boil. When boiling 
briskly place radiators, vessels and 
all in cooker, shut tightly and think 
no more about them till 12 o’clock 
The cornbread and potatoes to bake 
should also be put in cooker between 
two very hot radiators. You can now 
go about your other work and recrea- 
tion until about 20 minutes till din- 
ner time, when you make your bis- 
cuits and put on the oil stove to cook. 
While they are cooking prepare the 


c+ 4 





table and take your dinner from the 
cooker. When the men come in they 
will find a delightfully cool kitchen 
and dining-room, and will enjoy the 
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Ladies! Attention! 


ET all our women 

readers bear in mind 
that we guarantee the re- 
liability of all advertising 
in The Progressive Far- 
mer. Read our announce- 
ment on page 2. If you 
only say when ordering, 
‘“T saw your ad in The 
Progressive Farmer,’’ 
then you or your husband 
can order anything from 
any advertiser and be as 
safe as if you were buying 
face to face with the man- 
ufacturer. 


You can save money, 
too, by buying direct from 
our advertisers. Look 
over the ads every week 
for yourself, and tell your 
husband of those _ that 
should interest him. 











pleasure of sitting down to a steam- 
ing hot dinner served by a cool cook. 

Anything from a cup of coffee to 
a fruit cake may be cooked in the 
cooker and on the oil stove as well, 
so if one wishes she need not own 
any range at all. To the woman 
whose family is fond of milk and who 
cannot always procure ice, the fire- 
less cooker will especially appeal be- 
cause instead of frequently changing 
the water to keep milk cool, she can 
put it in one of the cooker vessels 
and let stand in water till cool, then 
place in cooker till needed. When 
taken out it will be fresh and cool as 
when put in. I have kept cream 
sweet for two days during the hottest 
weather in this way. 

MRS. S. L. COLEMAN. 





A Letter From the Overflowed 
District. 


E LIVE in the St. Francis bot- 

toms in Arkansas where the 
overfiow water came rolling in on 
us. April 17 there was no land to 
be seen around u people all mak- 
ing boats and getting up their stock. 
Some sending them to the ridge. 
Some putting them on rafts. Lots of 
stock drowned 

The water is about all gone now 
and everybody in a rush planting 
cotton. I long to see the time when 
farmers will find out they can live 
without planting so much cotton. 

We live on a farm of 600 acres 
and my husband plants lots of cote 
ton. but I think he is about to be- 
lieve as I do, that he would be better 
off without a stalk. Alfalfa grows 
here fine. There is nothing better 
for hogs, chickens and calves. 

We have about 100 hens, Rhode 
Island Reds, also Indian Runner 
ducks, and quite a bunch of turkeys. 
IT certainly love to work with fowls, 
and I believe there is more profit in 
fowls where they are handled care- 
fully than anything else. I have 
never advertised, but I have sold 
many sittings of eggs, besides I can 
sell 20 dozen per week for eating 
purposes, and lots for our own table. 

I never sell anything that our 
table needs. I don’t think there is 
anything to be gained by that. 

We have our screens up, and my 
kitchen I canvassed and papered 
with oiled paper perfectly fly-proof. 
I watch every milk vessel, keep them 
free of milk and never leave any- 





thing where flies can feed. 

I believe carelessness is the cause 
of so many flies sometimes. They 
will not stay where there is no 
food. Have you ever noticed how 


flies will swarm after scrubbing your 

floors? If you will add a few drops 

of carbolic acid to the water they 
will not stay 

MRS. C. 

Forest Gity, Ark. 


E. BAILES. 
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9238—Girl’s Dress—Sizes: 6, 8, 10, and 12 
years. It requires 346 yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial for the &-year size. Price 10c. 
9199—Ladies’ Tunic with Six-Gore Skirt— 
Sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches waist 
measure, It requires 314 yards of 40-inch 
material for the 24-inch size Price 10c. 
9198—Ladies’ Apron—Sizes: small, medi- 
um, large. It requires 3%g yards of 36-inch 
material for the medium size. Price 10c. 
9209-9212—Ladies’ Costume—Waist, 9209, 
cut in sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure Skirt, 9212, cut in sizes: 22, 
24, 26, 28, and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 6342 yards of 40-inch material for 
the medium size. This calls for two sep- 
arate patterns. 10c. for each. 
Address all orders: Pattern Department, 
The Progressive Farmer. 





Timely Recipes. 


POTATO PUFFs. 
Boil 8 Irish potatoes unci! quite tender. 
Drain and allow to steam well. Mash thor- 
oughly and add salt, pepper and butter to 


















taste. If possible it is well this 
mixture through sieve. Mix yolks 
of 2 well beaten gs. With on the 
hands form pieces into small balls. Dip 
into the whites well beaten and then into 
cocoanut (the dried is best as i is ready 
for use) and fry a light brown in deep 
drippings. This dish is both attractive and 
palatable and has added virtue of being 
both quick and easy to prepare.—N. M. J. 


GREEN CUCUMBER SWEET PICKLES. 

Take medium-sized green imbers, salt 
them and let stand for several days. Soak 
out the salt gz water on and 
letting it stand until cold. en drain off 






by pouring boilins 





and cover again with boiling water, repeat 
until the cucumbers are not too salt. Then 
to each quart of vinegar take one pint of 


sugar, and whole cloves and cinnamon to 
taste; bring to a boil, then put in the cu- 
cumbers and let them boil up once. Put into 
jars, cover with boiling vinegar and seal.— 
Farmer's Wife. 
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HE Danbury (N. C.) Reporter states the case 

correctly when it says: ‘The screen is the 
way to keep out flies, and the only way. It may 
cost a little money to screen every window and 
door in the house, but this will be cheaper than 
doctors’ bills or tombstones.”’ 





F ANY Progressive Farmer reader has any no- 

tion of building a silo he should write his State 
Experiment Station for advice and assistance. In 
most States the United States Dairy Division, or 
the State, or the two in co-operation have a man 
whose business it is to help the farmers in build- 
ing silos. He is an expert and you can safely and 
profitably take his advice regarding the kind of 
silo to build, its size, location, etc. He will also 
furnish bills of materials and assist in getting the 
work started. 





HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is proud of its 
boys and girls as well as of its grown-up 
friends. No one, it seems to us, could read the 
letters from the young people in this issue with- 
out realizing that they are very live, progressive 
young people and that when they grow to be men 
and women they will be better farmers and better 
housekeepers than those of us who are older. To 
help them do this, and to go along with them, as 
far as possible, in their progress toward better 
things is as great work as anyone can engage in, 
and is also a work in which the humblest 
weakest of us can take part. 


and 





EMEMBER, you have no right to trouble us 
with any complaint about your dealings with 
any advertiser unless you say when making the 
purchase, “I am buying from you as a guaranteed 
advertiser in The Progressive Farmer,”’ or at least, 
“I saw your ad in The Progressive Farmer.” We 
cannot undertake to settle any controversies that 
may develop unless you do this. We put ourselves 
to great trouble and expense to see that every sub- 
scriber gets absolutely honest treatment from 
every advertiser, but you must live up to your 
part of our advertising guarantee if you expect 
us to live up to our part. It will take only a few 
seconds whenever you write to any advertiser to 
say, “I saw your ad. in The Progressive Farmer,” 
and even if an advertiser were inclined to be 
careless, this would make him give you more 
careful attention. He then knows that if he does 
not give you satisfaction, he may hear from us 


NE of the brightest Southern writers on health 

subjects, Dr. Cyrus Thompson, of 
County, North Carolina, makes an interesting 
point in a recent publication concerning the com- 
parative social status of the bedbug and the 
housefly. Dr. Thompson tells of visiting a patient 
at night and on finding it necessary to remain 
some time, took a nap and arose with an insect on 
his collar. Says Dr. Thompson: 

“It was not a housefly; it was a wingless 
bug of the horizontal flat variety, the Cimex 
lectularius, a common bedbug that- fortu- 
nately had not bitten me. I related this in- 
cident to my average man and he was horri- 
fied. He exclaimed that he would hate to be 
a doctor and take such. chances as that. 
Yet, this same man, mind you, considers the 
housefly a useful scavenger. It is all a mat- 
ter of education and custom, and not a mat- 
ter of taste. Now, as a matter of unpreju- 
diced fact, barring the sting of the bite and 
the odor of the encounter, the bedbug is 
much the more eligible companion, whether 
of bed or of board. But if bedbugs, com- 
paratively cleanly of habit, crawled all 
over your plates, table and food, just as the 
houseflies crawl, fresh from foulest filth of 
every pestilential kind—who could eat or 
even sit at the table for a moment? [ am no 
making a plea for the elevation of the socia 
status of my nocturnal friend, 


who loves 


jarkness rather than light; but I am declar- 

ing that his deeds are not nearly so evil and 

destructive as those of the housefly, who can 

boast his love of light and his love of filth.” 
The point is a very good one. We must get 
up a form of social ostracism for the housefly, a 
creature of filth, just as the bedbug is of neglect, 
and far more dangerous than his “nocturnal 
friend.” 





Study American History. 


VERY Progressive Farmer boy—and every 

girl, too, for that matter—ought to be in- 

terested in the history of his country this 
election year. Indeed, every American boy ought 
to be interested in American history all the time, 
but in a year like this it should appeal to him 
more than usual force. He ought to be 
interested in the history of his country because 
it will be one of his duties when he becomes of 
age to heip make the history of the future, and 
one of the best trainings he can have for this work 
is a knowledge of the history already made by 
this land of ours. 


with 


Every American citizen owes it to his country 
o take an active interest in politics, and to give 
of the best that there is in himself to the making 
of a better Nation, a better State, a better neigh- 
borhood. By interest in politics we do not mean 
running for office—tho this may sometimes be 
a duty—nor do we mean the making of special 
efforts to get some other man into office—tho 
this, too, may be praiseworthy at times. We mean 
that every man should do his best to find out 
what will be for the best interests of the country, 
and then act accordingly. The man who has a 
knowledge of history, who is familiar with move- 
ments and measures and leaders of the past as 
well as of the present, is much better prepared 
for this work than is the man who lacks such 
knowledge. Only an educated people can hope 
to remain a self-governing people, and no branch 
of education is more necessary to self-govern- 
ment than is a knowledge of history. 


a 


We know that many boys think history a dull 
study, but that is only because they have not had 
The text-books of history 
are studied in the schools are at best only 


good histories to read. 
which 
introductions to the study of history, and some- 
interest 
in the fascinating story of American adventure, 


times they are so dull as to arouse no 


and American achievement. 


4 


e wish it were possible for every boy in the 
South to read the ‘‘History of the American Peo- 


ple,’ by Governor Woodrow Wilson. It is in five 
volumes, is published by Harper & Bros., New 
York, and costs about $12. It is not the only 





od history of the United States, of course, but 


t is one of them and because the writer has 


reading it he commends it to 
old, 


with the 


gladly 


ili Progressive Farmer readers, 


young or 
to become better acquainted 


who wish 


story of their own land. It is the sort of book 


anyone who likes to read at all will enjoy; and the 
only the routine 
histories will leave it with a truer un- 
what America means and what 
should be than he has had before. It 
was written for 


person who has known 
text-book 
derstanding of 
Americans 
grown-ups, but any high-school 
boy can read it and profit by it. 

We have not the space to review it even briefly, 
and can only again urge every young reader of 
Xurs to lay the foundation for wise and helpful 
citizenship by learning all he can about his coun- 
try and the men who have made it. The record 
f unpleasant and some 
shameful things, is on the whole one of splendid 
achievements and of progress toward true ideals 


and bet 


yur past, despite many 


ter lives, as well as of progress in material 
things No boy should feel that he has done his 


whole duty as an American citizen until he has 


done all in his power to acquire such knowledge 
as will enable him to use the privileges of citizen- 
7 


ship so 


is to promote his country’s welfare, when 
in tt 


» course of time these privileges and their at- 
tendant duties shall have come to him. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
Give the Boy On the Farm a Square Deal. 

UCH is said about the drift of population from 
the country to the cities and towns, The ex. 

tent of the movement seems to have alarmed 
many public men and is generally regarded with 
regret by really any- 
thing remarkable or dangerous in this movement 
As civilization advances our wants, and even our 
needs become greater. We demand and obtain 
more of the conveniences and luxuries. More man- 
ufacturers and engineers; more merchants and 
lawyers; and more rich idlers and politicians, if 
The cities 
are bound to increase in population faster than the 
country. Moreover, modern conditions render a 
smaller proportion of farmers necessary to pro- 
duce the food and clothing for the Nation. 
third of the population is now better able to sup- 
ply the needs of the Nation for food and clothing 
than 90 per cent was a century ago. 
ricultural methods and the use of 
enable the farmers today to produce many times 


all classes But is there 


not more necessary, are sure to come. 


(one- 


Modern ag- 





machinery, 


what was possible less than fifty years ago. These 
are but the 
ment and certainly there is nothing in them yet, 
which should excite alarm. The South is yet more 
largely rural in its population than most other 
sections of our country, but we hear much com- 
plaint, even here, of the boys and girls leaving 
the farms. No amount of complaint 
hortation will stop this tendency. It is certain 
to continue. There is but one method by which 
this movement from the farm can be held within 
safe bounds. 

The city man, the politician and the popular 
orator, and in some cases even the farmers them- 
selves, are much given to picturing the beauties 
of farm life. If ali these pleasant word pictures 
were true to the facts, there would be no need 
to use them for the purpose of keeping the bors 
and girls on the farm. But unfortunately ther 
are not true. There are poverty, hardships and 
filth in the cities, but are there not also povert; 
hardwork, and lack of social pleas- 
ures in the country. We who are 


natural tendencies of our develop- 


or ex- 








inconvenience 
interested 

building up Southern agriculture will make a mis- 
take if we seek to keep the girls and boys on the 
farm through false arguments or by the holding 
out of vain hopes. As conditions exist today the 
social pleasures, the conveniences of 
wealth and ease and the greatest honors are found 
in the cities. It is not the dullest class of farm- 
raised boys who go to the cities and if the state- 
ments above were not true there would be noc 


life, the 





on- 
tinuation of the exodus from the country, and no 
need for the loud protests which are now heard 
from every public platform and seen so often it 
the pages of the public press 

We may as well face the true situation. The 
boys and girls leave the farms for good and suffi- 
cient reasons, and they will continue to go to the 
cities so long as conditions remain as at present 
Money is not the root of ali evil, 
undoubtedly 
many of our troubles. On the 
money—a greater earning capacity—is essentia 
Indeed 


to the 


although the 


undue love of it is responsible for 


other hand, more 


if the boys are to be kept on the farms, 
unless the boys who are now going cities 
could earn more—produce more than the average 
of those who have remained on the farms we are 
not sure that, in justice to the individual, thes 
should be 
whether they be encouraged or discouraged, unless 


they can be equipped for more efficient service a 


encouraged to leave the farms. But 


large proportion will continue to go to the cities 

Knowledge is power—more truly so today than 
ever before. Pick out a man in any line of human 
endeavor, who has made sufficient success to raise 
him above the common average, and it is a better 
knowledge of his business which is responsible for 
his success. No man wins success today on his 
own efforts and experience He must by educa- 
tion, reading and study add to his resources, the 


knowledge accumulated by others during the 


present and past 
If the boys who are to stay on the farms are to 


ages. 
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win a success which will make the farms attrac- 
tive to those who are now going to the cities, they 
must be educated to their business just as the 
poys who have left the farms have been educated 
for lawyers, doctors, merchants, teachers, and 
preachers. This has not been true in the past. 
They have not had an equal education either in 
quality or quantity, and until the boy who stays 
on the farm is given as good a chance to win suc- 
cess—as good an education in his business—as 
those who go to the cities, the exodus from the 
country will continue. We have proclaimed the 
imaginary advantages of the country long enough 
to prove that this method of attempting to change 
matters is a failure. Now let us make the chances 
of the farm boy for success equa! to those we have 
given the boys that have left the farms, and our 
efforts will be more successful. 

Is it impossible now to give the farmer as good 
an education for his business as we now give the 
lawyer or the doctor? We believe it is now im- 
possible to do so, taking the farm boys as a whole. 
Farming education is not so old nor so well es- 
tablished. Our common schools and our agricul- 
tural schools are still too much the prey of poli- 
ticians and ‘‘quacks.’’ But there is evidence of 
a change and when the right sort of education is 
given them, as is now given to those who leave 
the farms, then the chances for success will be in 
favor of the boys who stay on the farm; for when 
other things are made equal—which has not been 
done in the past—the farm offers opportuni- 
ties for true success equal to those offered to the 
lawyer, the doctor, or the merchant who lives in 
the city. 





More Teaching and Less Preaching. 

E BELIEVE the chief function of an agri- 
cultural paper is to give instruction. Ag- 
ricultural news and entertainment, are, 

of course, within its legitimate field; but the 
daily and weekly lay press must be the chief 
purveyors of news and the entertainment aimed 
at by the high-class agricultural paper should 
be mainly that entertainment which will always 
come to the earnest, intelligent farmer from 
learning new and useful facts pertaining to his 
business. We would much prefer to be instru- 
mental in assisting a reader to make a little 
more cotton, corn, or other crops per acre, at less 
cost, than to entertain him with statements of 
the large crops made by some farmer, in an- 
other State, under entirely different conditions. 
Any man who has eyes that see, or who reads, has 
had ample proof that our soils and climate offer 
no obstacles to astonishingly large yields and 
the time has now arrived when facts which will 
help him to make these large yields are of in- 
finitely more value to him, and we believe more 
entertaining, than glowing descriptions of what 
others have done or of what he can and ought 
It is not what he might do, but how to 
do it which commands the interest of the pro- 
8ressive farmer of today. For many years the 
Writer has taken the position that instruction 
and not entertainment is also the only field of 
permanent usefulness for the farmers’ institute. 

There is, in our opinion, no other excuse for the 
existence of the agricultural paper or the farmers’ 
institute, and we believe the farmers themselves 
are coming more and more every year to exalt 
the agricultural paper that teaches over the one 
that preaches, and to look upon the farmers’ in- 
stitute as a short course school of agriculture 
rather than as a picnic or a “public speaking.” 
When institute directors and lecturers, and agri- 
cultural editors more fully recognize this trend of 
the times they will largely increase their use- 
fulness to those whom they are supposed to 
serve, 





to do. 





Calm, patient, persistent pressure wins. It 
Wins! Violence is transient. Hate, wrath, ven- 
Seance are all forms of fear, and do not endure. 
Silent, persistent effort will dissipate them all. 
Be strong!—-Elbert Hubbard. 








“What’s The News? | 


The Presidential Contest. 


ITH the election of Roosevelt delegates 
W from South Dakota, the interest in the 

Republican Presidential contest centered 
at Chicago. Altho all of the delegates have been 
chosen, no one at this writing knows whom the 
nominee will be. The nomination, in fact, will 
be settled by the National Committee as 230 seats 
in the convention are contested. The results of 
the convention will probably be generaily known 
before this is read. At present the Taft forces 
seem to be in control. 

On the Democratic side, the uncertainty is 
equally great. Champ Clark and Woodrow Wil- 
son will lead on the first ballot, with Oscar Un- 
derwood third. Altho Governor Harmon will 
get the full vote of Ohio, the recent primary in 
that State virtually put him out of the running. 
The names of Governors Marshall, of Indiana, 
Baldwin, of Connecticut, Foss, of Massachusetts, 
and Burke, of South Dakota, will be presented. 
There is persistent talk of Mayor Gaynor, otf New 
York, as the Tammany candidate. 

Mr. Bryan’s enemies and his most ardent 
friends have kept his name prominent, aitho he 
has consistently refused to give any countenance 
to the suggestion that he become a candidate. 
That he will be the dominant figure of the con- 
vention and that the nominee will be a ‘‘pro- 
gressive’’ Democrat scarcely admits of doubt. Mr. 
Underwood is the only conservative who is taken 
at all seriously now, and, curiously enough, some 
of his leading supporters have been leaders of the 
radical element of the party. In any case, the 
Democratic convention will be far less acrimoni- 
ous than the Republican where ownership of “the 
steam roller’ will be all important and at which 
“bolts” and ‘splits’ are confidently predicted. 

















The Presidential Primary. 


HIS is the first campaign in which any con- 

siderable number of voters have been al- 

lowed to express their choice for President. 

As to whether or not the primaries have justified 
themselves there is much discussion. 

The friends of the system point to the tact that 
under the convention system Mr, Taft's re-nomi- 
nation would have been a foregone conclusion, 
while the primaries have made it plain that he 
has no real strength with Republican voters. If 
primaries had been held in every State, Mr. Roose- 
velt’s nomination would now be assured. 

On the other hand, it is pointed out that the 
primaries have not decreased the use of money 
and that they have brought about a campaign of 
personal abuse between the President of the 
United States and the only living ex-President 
which has been a disgrace to both and slight 
credit: to the American people. Complications 
like that in Massachusetts are pointed to, where 
Taft got the votes and Roosevelt the delegates. 
Most serious of all is the undeniable charge that 
a majority of the voters will not take the trouble 
to vote. The Democratic vote, especially, has 
been small—in some States ridiculously so. Even 
in Ohio where the fight for and against Governor 
Harmon was hard fought, only 192,000 votes 
were cast while Mr. Bryan in 1908 received over 
500,000. There were, of course, several things 
to account for the smallness of the Democratic 
vote—the number of candidates and the lack of 
popular enthusiasm for any of them; the feeling 
that it might be wise to choose a candidate with 
reference to the action of the Republican con- 
vention, etc. In the Republican Party, however, 
a clear-cut contest was not lacking and no election 
has been more fiercely fought. Yet in no 
State has the successful candidate received a 
plurality of the vote cast for Mr. Taft four years 
ago. If only the Republicans who voted in the 
primaries should vote for the nominee of the 
party and the Democrats: should poll a full vote, 
the Republicans would have scarcely a State left 
of all that have held primaries. If the Demo- 
cratic vote in November should be limited to 
those who took part in the primaries, the Sociai- 
ists would likely get more votes in some States. 

We believe in a direct vote of the people for 
their officials, and believe that the primaries have 
justified themselves. The Massachusetts result 
was matched by that in Ohio where Roosevelt car- 
ried the State and Taft got the delegates at large 
by. means of a convention. A direct primary 
would prevent such convention absurdities as the 
endorsement of Governor Wilson’s candidacy in 
North Carolina and South Carolina, along with 
the refusal to instruct the delegates for him. 
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Above ail, while not assuring the nominatio: 
of the best man, or even the most popular man 
taking the country as a whole, the primary woul 
at least prevent the nomination of a man who i 
clearly not his party’s choice—Mr. Taft, for ex 
ample. 


Other Matters of Interest. 


ENATOR SMITH, of Michigan, has presente: 
the findings of the committee which investi 
gated the Titanic disaster to the Senate 

Despite many ridiculous questions and a dis 
play of nautical ignorance which certainly un 
fitted him for the task, Senator Smith’s recom 
mendations have generally been accepted a: 
sound. An investigation is now being held in Eng 
land and it is likely that out of the great disaste: 
will come laws compelling better provisions fo: 
the safety of future passengers. The testimony ha: 
made it clear that steerage passengers did not nave 
equal chance with first-class passengers. Many 
women and children were lost, and the much 
lauded heroism of the men on board was not dis. 
played by all. 
* * * 

The lately passed pension bill will give veter- 
ans 62 years of age and over $13 to $16 a month. 
according to length of service; 66 years of age 
and over, $15 to $19 a month, and so on. This 
is purely a service pension and applies to all who 
served 90 days. It will add, it is estimated, $30,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000 a year to the present ex- 
penditure, and will make eligible for pensions 
thousands who never saw a battle. No one ob- 
jects to liberal pensions for real soldiers who need 
assistance; but the present inequitable pen- 
sion laws afford great opportunities for graft and 
millions of dollars have probably been paid out 
to men and women who were really not entitled 
to pensions at all. No wonder that Union sold 
iers like Charles Francis Adams protest and de 
mand a thorough investigation of the whole bus- 
iness. 

Much attention has been attracted by the re- 
cent decision of Federal Judge Jones, of Alaba- 
ma, that the railroad rate laws of that State are 
confiscatory. In his decision Judge Jones treats 
“confiscatory’’ as practically synonymous with 
“unprofitable,”’ and this is a not uncommon use of 
the word by courts. When the English lan- 
guage is thus perverted to enable courts to set 
aside laws made by a State it is slight wonder that 
distrust of the courts continually grow and that 
proposals to limit their power meet with increas- 
ing favor. 

* * & 

The Lorimer fight is again on. It is generally 
believed that he will be unseated when a vote is 
reached. Senators Kern and Lea are leading the 
fight against him. In this connection, the Inde- 
pendent calls attention to the fact that not a sin- 
gle Senator who voted for Lorimer before has 
been re-elected. 

* * 

A unanimous decision of the United States 
Supreme Court denies the right of the new Com- 
merce Court to set aside decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and limits the Com- 
merce Court to a review of questions of law. 

United States marines Have been sent to the 
interior of Cuba to help President Gomez pre- 
serve order. He seems unable to quell the Negro 
insurrection. 

The House has refused to continue the appro- 
priation for the Tariff Board 


Senator Nixon, of Nevada, died last week. 


A Thought for the Week. 


was beautiful. Not effort only, not work, 

nor play, success, achievement, wealth or 
fame or honor, but life itself. To live was good. 
The hours, the golden hours, were not just empty 
spaces between two clock-beats to fill with acts. 
They were themselves a glory. To sit and let 
the crystal flood of time pass over him was purest 
pleasure. Not his life only, but all life was good. 
To feel the great and glorious stream of the 
world’s life pass on, to be one with Nature and 
hear her sifig. For she goes forward to music. 
It is not always a battle chant she moves to. 
In her song there are all things. The shout of 
triumph and the cry of those who fall are there; 
but there are also other notes—the ripple of the 
river on its stones, the murmur of the trees, the 
rhythm of the sap that rises in them, the thunder 
in the hills. It is the song of infinite harmon- 
ies.—Selected. 


QO F A sudden it came to him that life itself 
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SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSBIRES. HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam vale for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTB 


REGISTERED 
BREEDING 
STOCK 


Service boars, and pigs 2 to 3 months old 
from Berkshire aristocrats. Never had a 





complaint. Can furnish pigs not related. 
WINDY HEIGHTS STOCK FARM, 
W. L. Vaughan. - - Sycamore, Va. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Fifty long bodied, well developed Berkshire pigs, 
three to four months oid, that have been well fed and 
grazed on oats and rape. Pigs sired by Carolina Master- 
piece, who carries 62 1-2 per cent of the blood of Master- 
piece 77,000, and by ason of Russwurm’s Grand Cham- 
pion boar, Lee’s Artful Premier 12th. If you want the 
best of breeding and individuality at a reasonable price, 
give me your orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Cc. M. THIGPEN 
Route No. 5, TARBORO, N. C. 


Calhoun Berkshire Farms 


Herd boars: Masterpiece Champion 2nd, by Master- 
piece 77000; Ch er’s Duke 57th, a full brother to Mr. 
Gentry’s great boar, Charmer’s Duke 40th; Calhoun’s 
Rival, by Rival’s Last out of a daughter of Masterpiece. 

Our brood sows inciude daughters of Masterpiece, Ber- 
ryton Duke, Jr., Rival’s Champion, Artful Premier, 
Duke’s Masterpiece Maximus, Kinloch’s Rival, Clemson 
Premier, and other noted boat rs. 

At South Carolina State Fair, lg our herd took four 
blues and one red out of six entries. 


J. R. FAIREY & T. C. MOSS, 

















St. Matthews, S. C. 
Berkshire Boars 


Three months to one year old. Fancy 
breeding, good individuals. Write for de- 
scription and prices. 

J. W. NASH, - - 





Wightman, Va. 





Reduction sale Old North State Berkshires. 


Large lot of handsome Berkshire pigs ready for ship- 
ment, weight 30 to 40 Ibs. Usual prices $10 to $15 each, 





but to reduce size of herd, those on hand now will be | 


sold at $8 or $i5 fortwo. Dams and Sire (That wonder- 
ful boar Napoleon the 5th.) bred by famous Biltmore 
Farms. Registered, also few registered bred sows. 

Rural Retreat Farme, - Madison, N. C. 





MAMMOTH BLACK AND 
POLAND CHINA PIGS 
Choice breeding stock for sale. 

Write for prices now. 
JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS, 
Greensboro, N. CO. 








CHOICE POLAND CHINA PIGS 


Twelve choice pigs out ot fifty farrowed in March, 
weigh from 50 to 60 lbs each, Out of sows that weigh 








500 Ibs, and s will dress 700 Ibs in good flesh. Best lot 
pigs I ever raise 
Cc. M. Hauser, . Winston-Salem, N. C. 





POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large ~ es sows by great massive 
boars. Al! pure-bred 


T. E. BROWN, 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 191 A For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 lbs. Also 
boars ready Pe r service and fall 1911 pigs. 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - - - Brooksville, Ky. 


BIG BEAVY-BONED POLAND CHINAS 


Murfreesboro, Tenn 















Booking ord now for great big showy spring pigs 
from 600 to )-pound sows and sired by _ 1000-pound 
boars. When writing, please mention The Progressive 
Farmer. 


E. S. WRIGHT, Defeated, Tenn. 





MONTROSE FARM REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
of unsurpassec eding. Mature sows and and gilts, 
all bred for f. row, Young service boars, shoats 
and pigs. | Rez sonable. 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, - . 
Express Office, Trevilia Va. 









Poindexter, Va. 





Thompson's Growthy Mule-foot Hogs— 





Hav: more first prizes than any herd 

in Ar Stock of all ages for sale, sired 

by or read to my State Fair First Prize 

Winning Tales IT am also breeder of 

Mammoth Bourbon Red Turkeys; 12 eggs, | 
$3.50.—Chas. P. Thompson, Letts, Ind. 





Tamworths The hog that puts vigor, pro- | 


lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 
BOARS ONLY 


TAMWORTHS for‘sare 
WEST VIEW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. Lybrook, Mer., 
R. F. D. 1, Fi ase Winston-Salem, N. C. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


























‘HE Progressive Farmer receives a 
large number of inquiries from 
readers regarding a form of paralysis, 
especially of the hind parts, of swine. 
On no one thing are we asked more 
frequently for help, and yet we can 
neither tell our readers the cause of 
the trouble nor give a remedy. 

A large variety of causes have beer 
ested. Probably the one most 
frequently suggested by the farmer 
is ‘kidney worms.” It is safe to state 
that worms are rarely the cause of 
this trouble. If worms caused pres- 
sure on or attacked the nervous sys- 
tem, paralysis might result; but this 
loss of use of the hind parts in hogs 
occurs frequently where worms are 
not present. 

Others have thought that some 
sort of direct injury is the cause, but 
the facts obtained from an examina- 
tion of many cases do not bear out 
this theory. 

Some have also assigned rachitis 
or ricketts as the cause, and it is 
probably a fact that hogs fed corn 
or other food lacking in protein and 
ash are more subjectato this form of 
paralysis, but the writer has seen it 
in hogs fed on slaughter house refuse 
and in other cases where no criticism 
of the feed could be made. 

It is quite common in sows suck- 
ling pigs, but in these cases it is not 
confined to sows that are poor, weak 
or improperly fed, as some have 
thought. 

It is safe to state that no one yet 





knows the cause or nature of this 
trouble. This being the case, there 
is little wonder that no one knows 





a satisfactory remedy. From the 
conditions that have been thought 
| to cause the trouble there is a clue 
to methods of prevention. Animals 
which are fed on a balanced ration, 
having sufficient variety, seem to be 
less liable to the disease. Hogs hav- 
ing good pasture, where they get 
plenty of exercise and are fed enough 
to keep them strong and growing sel- 
dom suffer. No medicine will be 
found entirely satisfactory after the 
paralysis occurs, 

The animal should be put in a pen 
by itself, where it cannot be disturb- 
ed by other animals, and fed on 
green feed, skim milk and a mixture 
of corn, shorts or other suitable feeds. 

Sometimes I have thought that I 
obtained some benefit by giving 
about five (5) grains of iodide of po- 
tassium and ten (10) drops of tinc- 
ture of nux vomica to every 100 
pounds of the hogs weight, two or 
three times a day, in the feed. A 
| little charcoal and hard wood ashes 
may aiso be given. 





Green Feeds for Working Horses. 
READER says we have advised 
against the feeding of green feed 

|to driving horses and those doing 
very hard work of any kind. He 
| wants to know why this advice is 
given, since he sees that other agri- 
cultural papers advise green feed for 
horses. 

Ve advise against green feed for 
work horses because our 30 years ex- 
perience as a driver of horses and 
as a practicing veterinarian has con- 
vinced us that green feed is neither 
economical, nor desirable for any 
| horse doing really hard or fast work. 
The usual argument that green 
| feed is the ‘‘natural’’ feed of the 
| horse and must, therefore, be best 
for him, has no sense or logic back 
of it. Before such an argument can 
be even “reasonable” we must re- 
duce the horse to “natural” condi- 
tions—turn him out on the pastures 
and remove the. burdens imposed by 








= Live Stock_.and Dairy + 

| HOGS “D DOWN IN THE BACK.” ™an, the harness and the saddle. 
For such horses green feed is in- 
4 Trouble As Yet  feipebrectty Under- deed ‘natural’ and beneficial; but 
stood. for the horse in harness or under 
saddle, with muscles taxed to 





the limit in the service of man, green 
feed is both unnatural and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

It is granted that the pastures 
may afford cheaper feed than can be 
obtained with hay and grain; but 
this lessened cost is more than over- 


balanced by lessened efficiency. The 
scouring which results from _ the! 
green feed not only lessens the 


strength and endurance of the ani- 
mals, but also results in attacks of 
“eolic’ which prove more expensive 
than dry feeds. Horses that do hard 
or fast work cannot be maintained 
as economically when they get green 
feed. The reason is, because they 
are more likely to get sick and lack 
the endurance of the dry-feed ani- 
mals. With the writer this is not 
only theory, but also experience, am- 
ply substantiated. 

The tendency this year, with hay 
and corn so expensive, will be to use 
green feeds more freely. The ex- 
treme prices now brought by dry 


feeds may justify the use of green 
feeds in many cases where such 
would not be the case an ordinary 
year. If the green feeds are used 


discreetly and the animals not given 
too fast or too hard work, this may 
prove profitable, but it will be found 


poor economy to feed the driving 
horse or the one doing extremely 
hard work on green feed in hot 


weather. 





It Pays to Get Rid of Poor Cows. 

N YOUR issue of May 18, there is 

an article on ‘‘What a Cow Has to 
Say About the Silo,’’ in which it is 
stated that of eight herds of cattle 
in Mississippi in 1907-8, for which 
time the Government kept a record, 
seven herds were fed without silage 
and one with silage. Those without 
silage in the winter gave an average 
of 240.4 pounds of milk per cow, 
while the herd with silage averaged 
355.9 pounds of milk per cow per 
month. During the summer the best 
yield of any of these herds was 364.9 
pounds of milk per cow per month. 

Being a little interested to know 
how this compares with what the 
herd at the Oxford Orphanage, of 
Oxford, N. C., which is not fed on 
silage, is producing, I went over our 
milk reports for the four weeks of 
February and found that without si- 
lage our herd of 20 cows gave an 
average of 454 pounds of milk per 
cow, and during the past four weeks, 
17 cows to the pail (all we are now 
milking) have averaged 502 pounds 
of milk per cow. It has cost this 
month $3.02 per cow for grain feed 
with little or no roughage other than 
they get by grazing. 

This is not written with a view 
to create an argument against the 
use of silage, for we hope at some- 
time to be able to build a silo, but 
more with a view to showing what 
can be done by culling out the in- 
ferior cows. This has had more to 
do with the good results shown above 
than any kind of feed which might 
have been used. 

I would urge every one who has 
two or more cows to adopt some form 
of weekly milk report whereby a 
record can be kept of what each cow 
produces, so they can know, and thus 
be able to get rid of the poor pro- 
ducers. R. L. BROWN 

Oxford, N. C. 








Silage must be put into the feeding pro- 
gram of every beef producer who wants 
to fit steers for the market economically 
and effectively.—Iowa State College Bulle- 
tin. 








All our advertisers are guaranteed to deal 
fairly. 





— | 
Oakwood Farm 
R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
Newton, N. C. 





Jersey Bull For Sale 


Solid color. Dropped 
August 2, 1910 


Price, $75.00 


If you are interested write and 
get his picture and pedigree. 























Holsteins 


200 or More Always on Hand to 
Choose From. 

Buy a young registered bull and 

grade up your herd. I have bull 


calves by prominent sires from offi- 
cially tested dams, at $25 each. 
Geneva, Ohio. 


T. H. RUSSELL, - 








PURE ANGUS CATTLE 


Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. 
Soy Beans. Best stock, low prices. 


A. M. WORDEN 


TULLAHOMA, - - - TENNESSEE 


BULL CALVES 


Eligible to Registry 

Under 2 months of age, $50 each. 
Calves between 6 and 9 months old, 

$75 each. 
Young bulls ready for service aiso 

for sale. 

THE DELLS STOCK FARM, 

Congerville, Hl. 


JERSEY BULL 
EIGHT MONTHS OFD 
Sired by Eminents Champion Lad, 














out of Fox’s Golden Bianca. A 
beauty with perfect markings. 
Worth $100; first check for $60 gets 
him. 

W. WATTS & CQ., 





Williamston, N. C. 











HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


Splendid individuals from advanc- 
ed registry and heavy milking dams, 
at reasonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ml. 

Herd tuberculin tested regularly 
by U. S. Government. 














Angus Cattle—A few young bulls at attrac- 
tive prices—the broad-backed, short-legged, 
blocky kind. Bred in the purple. We are 
booking orders for our 1912 calves by the 
great Trojan-Erica bull, Oldie Prince. Call 
or write. Rose Dale Stock Farms, 
Jeffersonton, Va. 





Handsome Jet-Black Denmark Stallion For 
Sale—In fine shape for service; finer still 
under saddle and in harness. His colts 





make his record. For further information 
apply to 

Cc. 8S. GORDON, - Baskerville, Va. 
PUPS SHEEP— PIGS 





Collie pups, Southdown sheep and lambs, 
Essex and Poland China pigs for immeii- 
ate shipment. 


L. G. JONES, - - 


~ 


- Tobaccoville, N. 





DUTCH DAIRY FARM No. 1. 
H. P. Lutz, Proprietor, - Newton, N. C. 
For Sale, 4 registered Jersey bull calves; 2 ready for 
light service. One out of public butter-test cow. All 
Sues oi Ora’s Sultan, one of the great dairy bulls of 
the South. 





KENTUCKY LIVESTOCK—If you want to 
buy a Kentucky horse, or Shetland poney, or 
cattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
write for my trade circular. It will save 
you money and insure you a square deal. 
C. E. MARVIN, - - Payne’s Depot, Ky. 


Tamworths 


Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal shows and fairs. 
20 Bred Sows for Sale 


Circular Free. 

















ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 
_J 


= 











HAWTHORNE FARMS COMPANY, 
Spencer Otis, President. 
H. L. Orr, Superintendent. 


TAMWORTH HOGS 


Without doubt the best bacon hogs in 
the world. We offer bred and open 
gilts, boars and spring pigs at rea- 
sonable prices. Address, 

E. J. PEAKE, Sec’y, Barrington, Ill. 
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HOW TO MAKE CHEESE AT 
HOME. 


Plain Directions Which the House- 
keeper Can Follow. 

AN good cheese be made at home 
C without the factory equipment? 
By good cheese I mean an article 
that approaches in a fair degree the 
color, flavor and texture of the 
“store-bought”? kind. I once tasted 
some that looked not unlike a cake 
of tallow, was about as brittle as 
rubber tire and tasted like stale clab- 
per with an infusion of Peruvian 
bark. I don’t want that. But if 
there is a way to make good cheese 
for family use, I wish somebody 
who knows, to tell me how. 

MRS. T. J. R. 

Answer by Prof. Archibald Smith: 
With a little practice you will find 
it comparatively easy to make a good 
quality of cheese at home with an in- 
expensive equipment. I would advise 
you to write the Dunn Machinery Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., for catalog and prices 
of the goods you will need, such as 
rennett, color, cheese cloth, hoop in 
which to press the curd, thermome- 
ter, and probably a small vat and 
curd knives. However, if it is your 
desire to make only a small quantity 


of cheese for your own table, you 
will not need to spend much for 
equipment. What I have to say will 


be based upon the use of such uten- 
sils as you now have and about 12 
gallons, or 100 pounds of milk. You 
can easily change the amount of salt, 


rennett or color used should you 
have a greater or less amount. One 
hundred pounds of milk will make 


about 10 pounds of cheese. 


As milk absorbs bad odors so 
readily and is such a good medium 
for the development of germ life, 
I need not remind you that it is 
possible to make the finest-flavored 
cheese only from milk kept in clean 
vessels and in a place free from ob- 
jectionable odors. Mix the night and 
morning milk together, and, if the 
weather is cool and the milk very 
sweet, add one pint of sour milk. 
If no vat is available, use an ordi- 
nary clothes boiler. Set on the stove 
and heat to 86 degrees (a 25 cent 
thermometer will do), then remove 
to prevent temperature from rising. 
Ii coloring is desired, add one-half 
teaspoonful and stir well. Color does 
not effect the taste or quality of 
cheese and is not injurious. Then 
add one ounce of rennett extract or 
two small rennett tablets mixed in 
a quart or two of cold water and 
stir the milk gently for two minutes. 
The temperature should not be 
above 90 degrees or below 85 de- 
grees. The milk will curdle in eight 
or 10 minutes and will be firm 
enough to cut in 15 or 20 minutes. 
If cheese knives are not available, 
use a long bread knife or wire toast- 
er and cut lengthwise and crosswise 
until the curd is cut into cubes about 
one-half inch in diameter. Stir 
gently for two or three minutes, then 
replace on the stove and take about 
15 minutes to raise temperature up 
to 98 or 100, while constantly stir- 
ring the curd to prevent burning 
on the bottom. Allow the curd to re- 
main at this temperature for 30 to 
45 minutes, stirring it frequently to 
get it firm and well cooked. Remove 
the whey by pouring it through a 
Seive or strainer dipper or cheese- 
cloth. Raise one end of the boiler 
a few inches to let the whey drain 
from the curd. The curd should 
be stirred thoroughly until it is 
dry and fine. Then add one-quarter 
pound of fine salt and mix it well 
with the curd. It is preferable to 
buy a small cheese hoop to press 
the curd in, as they are not expen- 
Sive. However, a_ bucket with 
straight sides or a square box with 
Small holes in the bottom to allow 
the whey to drain out will answer. 
The cover for the hoop should fit 
closely on the inside to prevent the 





curd from squeezing out when heavy | 
pressure is put on. The box or hoop 
should be lined with cheese cloth or 
thin cotton to prevent the cheese | 
from sticking to the sides and to| 
hold it in shape when taken out. 
About five minutes after salting the 
curd is ready for pressing and a 
heavy weight or a pole with weights 
on the end will answer. After the 
cheese has been pressed two or three 
hours it should be taken out and the 
edges trimmed off and covered over 
with cotton cloth and pressed again 
for 24 hours. In warm weather the 
cheese should be kept in a cool place. 
It will be ready to eat in three or 
four weeks, but if kept in a cool | 
place it will keep in a good condition 
for a year. 

I would advise 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin, 
No. 166, entitled ‘“‘Cheese Making on 
the Farm.” 





you to write the 


The Silo Essential to the Dairyman. 
| Bat summer I built a wooden 
silo with cement foundation. The 


cement comes about two feet above 


the ground. The silo is about 16 
feet in diameter, 26 feet high and 
will hold about 190 tons. 


A lumber company agreed to fur- 
nish me with first-class lumber, 2x6 
by 20 feet long. I did not have the 
lumber brought home until ready to 
put up. 
second growth pine and very inferior. 
Instead of 2x6 it varied any way 
from 2x5 to 2%4x7, giving me a lot 
of trouble. I got it up after a time 
and then found cracks that a finger 
could be pushed through. I 
bought 6-inch weatherboardings, 
nailed one every seam from top to 
bottom which made a fairly good 
silo with the exception of the sorry 
lumber. 

It cost me complete $150 to $160. 
All the work was done with planta- 
tion labor with my direction and su- 
pervision. 

I filled it with silage made of corn 
and it kept splendidiy except a few 
feet of top that was not tramped. 


The lumber proved to be |} 













The silage was fed to milk cows 
during the winter and during all the 
rough, cold and wet weather, the 
cows did much better than when! 
running on good Bermuda pasture. | 
They brought in $390 per month 
gross (30 cows). They had all the | 


hay, stover and pea hay they would 
eat, besides an average of six pounds 
of cottonseed meal each. The calves 
and bull were fed as the milk cows 
were and all came out of winter quar- 
ters in fine fix. 

They and the dry cattle, including 
all voung cattle, produced 200 tons 
of manure that has been spread on 
the land for this year’s crop. I 
should have said I sell cream. 

The silage crop is indispensable to 
a dairyman and is easily made and 
saved, the filling of the silo, com- 
ing after the crops are laid-by when 
plenty of labor can be had. The pits 
have been filled with the silage cost- 
ing only $1 per ton from the break- 
ing of the land to the housing of the 
crop. The cost depends upon the 
quantity of corn that can be produced 
per acre—the more corn the less the 
cost. 

Then the handling, cutting, all has 
to be done with good management 
and dispatch. It requires a lot of 
labor to keep a good machine busy, 
and all delays are expensive. 

Some of the best land made good 
with plenty of cow manure, made 
me three crops. Silage corn, peas 
planted in middles and worked out 
after corn is put in silo during Au- 
gust, then a crop of oats is planted 
before the peas are gathered, drilled 
two rows of oats to each row of peas. 
The oats planted last fall will pro- 
duce 50 to 100 bushels per acre. 

Meda, Ga. J. T. DENNIS. 
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There never was a better time than 
cream separator and there can be no 
man, having use for a 


Look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, or 


right 
possible excuse 
separator delaying the purchase of one at 


if you dop’t ‘i 


Best Time To Buy One 


There never was a better, if indeed as good, a time to buy a 
DE LAVAL Cream Separator than right now. 


The hot weather is at hand when the use of the cream sep- 
most as to quantity and quality of pro- 
duct, while cream and butter prices are so 
waste of quantity 
ness of quality means even more now than 


season 


is greatest 
capacity, 
cleanliness and every 


ease 


need not be a consideration because 
LAVAL cream separator 
of 


now 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


when DE 
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be bought either for cash or on such liberal 
terms as to actually pay for itself. 
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HOME OF KENTUCKY'S CHAMPION SADDLE HORSES 





Order stallions direct from this farm. 


ry representation and give life insurance policies. 


Our terms easy. 


Save two or three large profits. e 
Eventually—why not now ? 


We guarantee 


The farm that sup- 
plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
Terms and_ prices 
such as competitors 
cannot meet. Allages 
and sexes constantly 
on hand for _ sale. 
Write at once for lit- 
erature, testimonials 
and price list. None 
but the best will sat- 
isfy — Kentucky pro- 
duces the best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 
Alien S. Edeilen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
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JERSEYS : 


Grand 





Fair; 


headed ist prize 


imported 


Eminent’s Goldmont Lad, 1st prize Nat'l Dairy Show and 8 other shows: 
Champion Onio State 
daughter brought $1,500 at Cooper’s and others have brought big prices; @ son of Golden 
Fern’s Lad. Blue Fox’s Eminent; Eminent of Wyldwood; Fern’s Interest and Tononas 
Stockwell are the sires used on over 150 head of 
Foundation of herd is Tormentors crossed on Golden Lads, which produces type and full 


and 


pails. We have a number of 2-year-olds, Island Type, giving 35 to 40 Ids. Calves out of 
8, 10, 12 and 15-thousand-t., high fat, officially tested, show-tynpe cows. We guarantee 
satisfaction. 
BERKSHIRES » Highland Chief 25th, sircd by Premier Longfellow’s Rival. Sows of 

° Longfellow, Premier and Masterpiece blood We ship what we sell. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
q TAYLOR PLANTATION, Columbia, S. C. 

— 


herd at 3 shows; a 


American-bred 


" 


cows. 











Crimson Clover Hay. 
OU printed an excellent, timely 
letter of late tending to prove 
that crimson clover hay is good for 
all stock. To pack the truth in a 
nut-shell, crimson clover hay cut be- 
fore it seeds, makes prime hay, rich 
in protein and ash—fine for horses 
and hogs if soaked, as well as for 
all stock. It feeds the blood, bone 
and muscle. 
If cut after the seed burs form, it 
may cause balls in the intestines. 
I find it a money crop and plan 
to sow it in all my cultivated land. 
I. M. HAWKINS. 
Yadkin Valley, N. C. 


Not long since one of our adver- 
tisers sent 
of The Progressive Farmer 
quired about some cattle, but forgot 
to sign his name. 
altogether too common. Never send 
off a letter of any kind until you are 
sure that vour name and address are 
on it and that. they are written just 
as plainly as you can do it. 








This oversight is | 





us a letter from a reader | 
who in- | 
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Bred and For Sale. 


herd combines tt 
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<ing of Col., the 
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$8,000 boar; Ohio Chief, 8727, the $6,000 
boar; Buddy K. 4th, the $5,025 boar; 
Tip Top Notcher, the $5000 boar; Helen 
Blazes III., the $1,000 sow, and other 
noted ones. Servic boars and bred gilts 
ready to ship registered, $20 to 
$40 each. Let me ve your order at 
once and get your money's worth. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 
STERLING HERD REGISTERED DUROCS 
Can furnish pigs not akin: service boars 


and sows bred for July and September far- 








row. Highest quality. 

R. W. WATSON, - Forest Depot, V 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES—Hogs must 
go at half their value. Eight weeks old 
pigs, $5: ten weeks old pigs, $6 tried boar, 
$30; sow pigs, $30. White Orpington 
cockerels, $1.50 each Satisfaction guaran- 
teed.—Albermarle Poultry Plant, Mackeys 
Ferry, N. C. 

Bred Sows, and Pigs, in Mule Foot Hogs. 

Pairs, not related Pedigrees furnished 


Zene Hadley, - - 


Wilmington, 


Ohio. 
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The Tar Heel With 


a Square Deal 
Route 4, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
serves White Rocks and Buff 
Leghorns to suit your taste. 

Chicks, any age. 
Eggs in any quantity. 

















| Catalog free. 


PURE- sage a 
White Wyant 
—Baby chicks, 
or $5 per 100. 
Berkshire pigs 
and gilts. On¢ 
years old; also two t 
roa full particulars 
best equipped poultry piants in 1e Soutt 
IGLOE FARM, R. 1, LYNCHBURG, VA. 
R. E. Craddock, Mgr. 



















SE Great Bargain sale Of 
WHITE ORPINGTONS AND INDIAN 
RUNNER DUCKS 








Ww s i fiocks 
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MU NNIM. AKER rou I TRY FARM, 
Normandy, Tenn. 


EGGS AT HALF PRICE 


EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 
H From Prize-Winning 
\ ORPINGTONS—Buff, Black and 
White. 
For Free Mating List, Write to 
MILLET’S ORPINGTON FARM, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 




















EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


§. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 

8. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
3. I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Large Pekir 

= a Duck Eggs, $2.00 fori1. Send for foi- 
©. It’s 


e 
Exhibited 10 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Gacle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


M. B. TURKEYS 


BLACK LANGSHANS 
Winners at Appalachian State Fair, 
R. €. White Wyandottes, ‘Fishel’ 
strain. E. B. Thompson's strain B. 
P. Rocks. Indian Runner Ducks. 
Eggs and etock. Write your wants. 
ONA WATERS, - Lebanon, Tenn. 
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CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 


Rest Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please. 


&. B. GEER, Nashville, Tenn. 





HATCH YOUR CHICKS NOW 
‘rom as fine White Leghorns, Barred Rocks and India 
Runner ducks as can be had. Eggs furnished on short 
wtice, laid same day as shipped, at $3, $5 and $10 per set 
ing. $10, $15 and $25 per 100. 
Belmont Farm, Loring Brown, Owner, Smyrna, Ca. 





EGGS : 
From prize-winning stock. Rose Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, $2 to $5 per 15. List 
of awards on application. 
GREEN LAWN POULTRY YARD, 
Tarboro, N. C. 





EGGS ONE-FOURTH PRICE. 

Choice breeders for $1, and $2, to make room. R. C 
‘*thode Island Reds, Eggs prize pens, $1.25 per 15. Won 
nany first and valuable specials for best display, best 
en, best red, shape and color. Allin large shows. Cata- 
ogue and ‘‘How to Feed’’ free 

Mrs. J.C. Deaton, Landis, N. C. 


SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Exclusively. 
fees, $1.50, fifteen. Chicks, $1.50 dozen. 


MISS JULIA P. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, N. C. 











PEAS AND BEANS 


Mixed peas, $2; Clays, $2.10; 
Whites, $2.15: Mammoth Yellow Soy 

! Beans, $1.60; prompt shipment. 
\ Prices are subject to market 


changes 


HICKORY SEED COMPANY, 
Hickory, N. C. 


ee 











Cow Peas 


Ten Varieties For Sale. 
Prices made on any quantity, 
delivered at any point. 

AUGUSTA, 
ROWLAND & CO., Augusta. 
re rar 


SEED PEAS 
We have two to three hundred busheis 
mixed cowpeas, for seed, and a few straight 
Clays. Order promptly. 
HALL & PEARSALL, INC., 
Wilmington, N. C. 











Good farm books are good investments. 














WITH OUR YOUNG POULTRY RAISERS. 








HOW TO START WITH POULTRY. 


Good Advice to Young People From 
a Young Breeder. 


WANT to speak a few words of 
encouragement to The Progres- 
sive Farmer young pe vinta  e im- 
provement of the poultry There 
was never a flock vet thet. cakes not 


be improved If vou are already 








raising some pure-bred “poultry of 

some good strain, there will still be 

| some a n which you can improve 

is By getting in some new 

bic by ulling your own birds 

tle more losely so as to use 

the very best for breeding. is 

ave never tried ar full-blood- 

ed stc why not try some this sea- 
aOorY 

There are several ways of start- 

ing a standard-bred flock You may 





£ 


several sittings of eggs from a 
reliable dealer and do your own 
hatching, or vou may get baby chicks, 








r you may a trio or more of 
adult birds to begin with. Of course, 
f one can afford it, the very best 


vay is to get a dozen or more of 
lice early-hatched pullets in the fall 


and towards spring put with them a 


good ockere! from some _ other 
breeder of the same variety. By so 
doing one does not run the risk of 


in-breeding that he does when both 
males and females come from the 
same dealer. it costs iessin one way 

y the eggs and do your own 
hatching and in other ways it is an 
expensive way to start a flock. In 
the first place, you lose a vear’s 
time as you have to wait until your 
little chieks mature in the second 
place, eggs shipped any distance 
rareiy hatch as well as they might. 


to bu 





al 








Bre s esd make claims for the 
fert of their ég¢gs and the claims 


may al! be true enough, but a fer- 
tile egg is a tender thing and de- 

s eareful handling. Sometimes 
excellent hatches are reported from 
shipped eggs, but more often disap- 
waits for him who de- 
pends upon thie way starting a 
nice flock. Even the chicks, though 
apparently expensive and somewhat 
risky, are cheaper and more 
tory. 














senalix 
usually 


But whatever you do, don’t de- 
pend wpon grading wp your flock. 
ine times out of ten that plan 
a failure. Just as you be- 
nto get a pretty -e looking flock 
rds some mongrel] is sure to crop 
out and ruin the whole thing. If you 
do eventually succeed, it takes a lot 
ime to breed out the undesirable 
points due to the mixed bloods and 
even then you know the strain is 
liable to bob up serenely and ‘tell 
on you.” If a neighbor wants a sit- 
ting of eggs from you your con- 
science forces you to admit that they 
exactly pure-bred, but really 
high-class grades and down goes the 
value of that sitting of eggs to, at 
the very best, only above store 
argh It does not take long for 
such business to counterbalance the 
you practiced on the start, 
paid only half as much for 
ur half-breeds as good fowls would 
have cost you. 











Ni 











are not 


economy 
when vou 


aking everything into considera- 
tion, up one side and down the other, 
the cheapest way to start a fine flock 
of poultry is to buy a few fowls that 
you know are first-class. A dozen 
is usually a better investment than 
half that 


an even 






number because it gives you 
better choice of breeding 
stock Six fowls, well cared for, 
will lay eggs enough to raise a lot 
of chicks—probably enough for any 
ordinary purpose, and if you have 12 
well-bred fowls to select these six 
breeders from you can easily see 
that you double your chances to get 
first-class stock or set yourself a 
good example. 


Just a word further. Fairs and 


poultry shows are the worst places 
on earth to pick up the kind of fowls 
the farmer needs. Fowls used as 
show birds usually have their utili- 
tarian qualities about ruined by the 
processes they are put through to get 
them ready for the show-room. A 
breeder who has first-class show stock 
usually has plenty of the same class 
of utility fowls at home. That is 
where you want to go to purchase 
your kind. Not in the show coops 
at the fair. but in the flocks back 
home from which their pr 





ze winners 
were chosen. You can select your 
breeds at the shows but not your 
birds. That is, if vou want the gen- 
eral-purpose fowls and they are the 
only sensible kind for the tarmer to 
purchase. 
[ANCE T. ALLISON. 
Chickamauga, Ga. 


A TURKEY RAISER’S TROU BLES. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


ISSIE takes the Progressive Farm- 
S er and I read it. I like Prof. 
Massey’s page-the best of all, and 
the poultry page and orchard and 
garden notes next. They have so 
many helpful hints. 

I liked Mr. Poe’s ‘‘Around the 
World’ letters, too. I would some- 
times forget that it wasn't I that was 
traveling. 

We have always lived in the coun- 
try and love it. Daddy has a nice 
bunch of graded Jersey milk cows. 
Mammy has a small flock of Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. I had two hens 
when she first started with them, but 
I decided I wanted turkeys, so I gave 
her the hens and got a trio to start 
with. Uncle gave me a_e year-old 
Mammoth Bronze tom that weighed 
19 pounds. A lady friend gave me 
a pair of year-old hens; one weighed 
nine pounds, the other i1. That 
was in February, 1910. 

T named the largest hen ‘‘Rocksy 
Anne,”’ and the other ‘‘Honey Lulu.” 
Honey Lulu laid 18 eggs and I let 
her sit the first time, but the dogs 
got all of Rocksy Anne’s but 13. J] 
broke her up and set her eggs under 
a chicken hen. I had heard that was 
an unlucky number, but her eggs 
were so fine I hated to do away with 
that thirteenth one, so I set them 
and every egg hatched. When they 
hatched I brought them in the house 
in a small box. In a little while 
I went back to see how they were 
getting along and one was gone. We 
hunted the house over for it, but it 
was never found. 

Honey Lulu came off with 12. I 
gave her the ones the hen had. 

Rocksy Anne laid 14 eggs the sec- 
ond time. I sold them. She laid 
ten the next time, and I let her sit. 
Every egg hatched, but as they were 
June turkeys, the June rains drowned 
all but four. That made 26 in all. 

The little Negroes and dogs took 
up a notion it was fun to kill little 
turkeys, and they killed all but 14. 

That fall I shipped seven turkeys, 
averaging 12 pounds, and received 
22 cents per pound, and turned out 
eight hens for the next year. 

In 1911 I gathered 102; hatched 
off 91 little turkeys, raised 87 past 
the feathering stage. and then the 
dogs ate all but 19, before we caught 
up with them. 

I shipped 12 turkeys, 
15 1-4 pounds, last fall, 
ceived 15 cents per pound. 

I had ten hens to start with this 
year; got 134 eggs, and have set 
about 110. The hens have mashed 
a good many. They mash them in 
the nest and get them all over the 
others and I have to wash every egg 
in warm water. 

I made the nests all in a row 
along one side of the garden. I 
don’t think this a good plan, because 
when one hen hatches the others 


u 


averaging 
and re- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


stand up off of their eggs, calling to 
the little ones that are cheeping ’+j}] 
their eggs get cold. 

I don’t feed the little turkeys 
they are 36 hours old;: then I 
them hard-boiled eggs W 
black pepper, two or three days: 
then cold cornbread and black pepper 
a week or more, and chops from that 
on. I keep plenty of fresh water 
where they can get it to keep them 
coming home every night. 

Next year I want to have two or 
three acres fenced with poultry net- 
ting and make them lay in there, 
sit where they lay and stay in there 
till the little turkeys are six weeks 
old. I think there ought to be q 
tax on dogs so there wouldn’t be 
so many suck-egg-and-chicken-eat- 
ing dogs; then the ladies and girls 


till 
feed 
mixed with 


could raise more poultry with less 
trouble and expense. 

We sheared the goats not long 
ago with a sheep shearing machine 
made by the Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Co. It is way ahead of the hand 
shears. 

One day two of our cousins came 
to spend the day with us. They 
helped us, and as they were not used 
to anything of the kind, they en- 
joyed it very much, and we all had 
a big time. 

We took the goats to the vat yes- 
terday to dip them. We ran them 
into the chute and shut the gate 
behind them. One stood in the chute 
to throw them off; another stood on 
the side, holding a pole with a large 
crooked nail in the end to hook on 
their horns to pull them through 
with, and I stood out side to hold 
back the first ’till the last were 
dipped. MATTIE LEWIS DAVIS. 





Good Work With Poultry. 


E READ the young people’s let- 

ters in The Progressive Farmer 
—in fact, we read ‘most everything 
in it, even the ads. Our ages are 
11 and 14. 

One year ago our gradmother 
gave us a sitting of pure-bred Buck- 
eye Reds. She got her’s from a lady 
in South Carolina who advertised in 
The Progressive Farmer. 

May 2, 15 chicks were hatched 
from the 16 eggs. We raised them 
all to be frying-size. They were all 
roosters but three. We sold all the 
roosters but one. Got 25 cents apiece 
for them. 

After we sold the rcosters we 
penned the others in a little orchard 
which cur father fenced off with 
wire for us. We got a piano box 
and fixed up a house. We put a par- 
tition in the box, set it up facing the 
south. In one side we fixed nests 
and in the other side we fixed roosts. 
We got a heavy cover to put over 
the door in bad, rainy weather 

We have been keeping a record of 
all the eggs laid. When the pullets. 
were five and one-half and_ six! 
months old they began laying. We; 
have sold 20 dozen and set five andj 
one-half dozen eggs. 

We want to put some of our 
chickens on exhibition in our County 
Fair. 

Our mother has a large poultry 
yard and we are trying to make 
ours’ as good, as pretty, as*large as 
her’s, or any in the neighborhood. 
HERMAN AND LEON PATTERSON. 

State Spring, Miss. 





A recent report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture es- 
timates that the acreage of the wheat 
crop this year will be about 11.7 per 
cent smaller than the acreage was 
last year. The average condition is 
given as 79.7 per cent against 86.1 
per cent last year and a ten-year 
average of 85.2 per cent. This in- 
dicates a decidedly short wheat crop. 
The average condition of meadow 
lands is slightly better than last year, 
but lower than the ten-year average. 





File your papers or give them to your 
friends. 
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IN THE GEORGIA PEACH BELT. 


A Big Crop of Fine Quality—Co-op- 
erative Marketing a Success. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER repre- 
sentative made a visit to the 
Georgia peach-growing section last 
week and interviewed several grow- 
ers as to crop prospects, markets 
and so on: 
One prominent grower says that 
peach growing should not be a side 
It will fail if a man does not 





issue. 
specialize and conduct it on a scien- 
tific basis. 

“The orchard requires constant 
watchfulness; should have four 
sprays a year, be cultivated every 
ten days, wormed at least twice a 
year, pruned yearly and fertilized 
heavily. Thinning not’ generally 


practiced in South, but should be as 
on the Pacific Coast, a handbreadth 
between. With 134 trees to acre, it 
will cost $100 per acre to bring or- 
chard to bearing. It is folly to try 
to raise vegetables between trees. 

“The yeorgia Association has 
changed peach growing in some sec- 
tions from a losing proposition to a 
profitable business. Formerly whole 
crops went to four or five markets; 
now distributed to 120 cities. We 
have about 80 per cent of growers 
and try to help in teaching how to 
grow, spray, pack, ice, and market. 
Have men on docks to examine seals, 
use long-distance phone and look aft- 
er freight. The Association since it 
was formed has collected $80,000 
in damages for its members. 

“The South will never make a suc- 
cess of canning unless the quality is 
the same as in the West and in Cal- 
ifornia. Out there they take fine 
fruit and use sugar; here various 
grades are used and, so far largely 
canned without sugar. The peach 
season is too short for a man to in- 
vest in canning factory unless there 
are other fruits and vegetables so as 
to give a long season.”’ 

Mr. Upchurch, of the Georgia As- 
sociation said: ‘“‘Growers in Georgia 
are too scattered to have central 
packing-houses and inspectors as in 
California, and too many varieties. 
The packing is now being done large- 
ly by expert Florida tomato packers, 
who made from $3 to $5 a day. The 
new canning factories will no doubt 
have some trouble in securing suffi- 
cient help. The season is about two 
weeks late.’ 

Mr. W. C. Wright, Jr., of Fort Val- 
ley, says that associations are excel- 
lent when conducted rightly and 
where there is equity; but doubts the 
wisdom of selling in different mar- 
kets and giving each man what his 
product sells for, instead of fixing 
an average and giving each the same. 
Right inspection and uniform aver- 
aged price to all would give better 
Satisfaction. 

Mr. F. W. Withoft, of Fort Valley, 
Says that the association will be a 
great help in marketing. However, 
I believe farmers can make more 
money out of peavine hay at a cost of 
$5 a ton. Northern Irish potatoes 
selling there now for $2.25 a 
bushel and our farmers should grow 
them. 

Mr. 
ley: 


are 


W. J. Braswell, of Fort Val- 
“The peach crop this year is 
estimated at about 80 per cent of that 
of 1910, but of better quality. Every- 
body has sprayed and the association 
is doing a great work. Canning fac- 
tories are helping conditions. They 
buy whole orchards and put up high 
quality as well as common. They 
contract for their fruit for the sea- 
son. Are working into growing of 
asparagus largely and shipping by 
car-loads. Peach estimates 4,500 to 
4,700 cars this year against 6,200 
All growers have sched- 


in 1910, 











uled pack and don’t need inspection 
because they have uniform packing 
now by professional packers.” 

15 dim. ee ¢ 
Elberta peach), Marshalville, esti- 
mates 5,000 cars of peaches for Geor- 
gia; Arkansas, 3,000, and Texas, 6,- 
000. He has 65 acres of asparagus 
and will put out 35 more. There is 
several hundred acres of asparagus 
about Marshalliville. 





Sweet Potato Plants Wanted. 


NE of the greatest needs of this 
O part of the overflowed territory 
is for potato vines or slips. Can’t 
you publish some notice to this ef- 
fect, that any who have, or will have 
any time in June or first week of 
July any extra vines or sets, may be 
kind enough to contribute same. 

If sent to me by express, via 
Natchez, Miss, care steamer Betsy 
Ann, I shall see to the distribution 
personally and that they are given 
where most needed. 

Arnot, Miss. T. R. BARBER, 





Have a Good Garden. 


ALWAYS note the Young People’s 

Page with great interest, but 
especially the articles on gardening.. 

One of the principal things about 
gardening is to arrange so there will 
be a succession of vegetables. This 
can be had by a little work and 
planning each week. 

Fresh vegetables are scarce from 
November to March. During this 
period they may be supplied by plant- 
ing the seed of collards, cabbage, 
rutabaga turnips, beets, kale, let- 
tuce, mustard, peas and spinach. 

Of course, all kinds of vegetables 
can be grown in May, June and July, 

For August, September and Octo- 
ber make late plantings of tomatoes, 
corn, butter beans, okra and egeg- 
plants. 

We do not plant all the above- 
named vegetables, as we do not like 
them, but those desired can be se- 
lected, thus having vegetables all the 
year. 


MAUD MARGUERIET DeSHAZO. 


A Farm Boy’s Work. 


AM a farmer’s son, 16 years old, 

and I want to tell the boys what 
I do on the farm. Through the win- 
ter ‘months when I[ am going to 
school I have very little time for 
anything except study, but in the 
morning I feed the horses before 
breakfast, and then after breakfast 
I do a great many little jobs to save 
my father and mother steps. 

In the afternoons I cut the wood 
and do the feeding and milking. 

As soon as our school closed in 
April, I began plowing every day. I 
also help my father to look after the 
rest of the farm-work and see 
the hired hands do their work prop- 
erly. By listening to my father’s 
directions I can carry out his plans as 
well when he is away as when he is 
here. 

I like to mow, and as we make 
lots of grass and clover for hay, I 
am kept pretty busy driving a big 
pair of mules to the mowing ma- 
chine. When the hay is cured I go 
with hands and haul it and stack it. 

The grain is ripening now and I 
am driving the reaper and binder. 
It was pretty hard for me to watch 
every thing about it at first, but now 
I have learned how to run and drive 
it too. 

When I get my education, I think 
I shall be a farmer, and I am sure 
that this work I am doing now will 
be of great help to me, and the 
knowledge that I am learning at this 
age about farming will not be for- 
gotten DRENNAN CRAIG 


that 


Lancaster, S. C. 


Rumph (originator of | 

















sponse and big yields as 


produces results at once. 


me your ad 








Even though it is late in the season 
Nitrate and rapid working will insure you a favorable yield. Nitrate 
absorbs moisture from the air, benefiting growth in dry seasons, 
For more information about the Use and Results of Nitrate of Soda, send 
dress on a post card for my books and List of Beliable Dealers: 


NO BEANCH OFFICES 











= COTTON 


There is no other fertilizer that brings as quick re- 


Nitrate of Soda 


—the 100% available plant food applied 100 Ibs. to the acre. 
Beware of cheap substitutes of low and slow availabilities. 


Nitrate 








&— 


WM, S. MYERS, Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda,17 Madison Ave., New York 











STUDY AGRICULTURE AT 
SCHOOL. 


(One-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


I THINK all little boys should study 
agriculture at school. In this 
way they learn so much about the 
kind and value of different soils, and 
what seeds are best for the soil. 
They also learn more about the im- 
proved methods of farming which 
their fathers may not know about. 
There are so many good books writ- 
ten on agriculture that if they study 
them they can become good farmers 
by beginning to study this subject 
when they are in school, by the time 
the boys are grown they have a 
fair knowledge of how to carry on a 
farm scientifically. 

Then, too, the boys can have such 
a good time studying agriculture. It 
is so interesting and easy. It is a 
pleasure to get out of the school- 
room and work for half an hour 
every day in the spring, planting and 
cultivating the little seeds and plants. 
This outdoor work causes a friendly 
rivalry between the children that 
helps them in every way. And this 
gives the boy practical ideas about 
farming which he needs so much. 

This is a time when farmers are 
becoming educated for their profes- 
sion, and I believe every rural school 
should have a regular course in ag- 
riculture for the boys. 

JULIAN CRAIG. 
Lancaster, S. C. 





Raise Rabbits. 

THINK one great reason for the 
farm boys to leave the farm is for 
the want of money to spend of their 
own accord. There are many ways 
for the boys to make their pocket 
money and one of them is breeding 
pure bred rabbits and hares. A 
pure-bred Belgian or White Dutch 
rabbit can always find a buyer. In 
fact, the demand for them always 
far exceeds the supply Rabbits are 
healthy things and will eat almost 
anything and _ require but little 
tending to. A good White Dutch 
doe will find about six every 30 days 
and these can be sold readily at $2 
to $5 a pair, and raising rabbits is 
nothing for any young man to be 
ashamed of. The Progressive Farm- 
er is as good a paper as you can get 
to advertise them in. 
W. L. 

Newton, N. C. 


An Old Friend. 


BRIDGES. 








colored brother, in a Southern town, 
had oined every church in the hamlet, 
and had been baptized by immersion each 
tim he was received into the fold of a 
diff nt denomination. When he at last 
cast lot with the Baptists the an- 
nour nt was made that baptizing would 
tak at four o’clock the next after- 
noor 
( »id sister in Zion leaned over and 
whispered to another: “Brudder Jackson 
done been baptised so often dat de fish in 
de creek must sholy be right well acquaint- 
ed id him!’’—Woman’s Home Companion 








AGRICULTURAL and 


MECHANICAL COLLEGE 
FOR THE COLORED RACE. 








For males only. Practical agri- 
cultura! and mechanica! branches 
Open al! the year. 
For free tuition or catalog, address 
JAS. B. DUDLEY, - President, 
Greensboro, N, C. 
er 











{ wees — Plant Legumes, improve 
Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. 


MAMMOTH GOLDEN SOY BEANS 


For Sale—Any Quantity. 
31.50 per bushel; sacks extra Buy 
and learn to — 199 to 150 bush- 
els per acre fre 


IDYLWIL DE FARM, Creswell, N. C. 
a Woodley & Sons, Props., Route 2, 4 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE. 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
cause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and financial re- 
sponsibility. 

















and Timber Lands For Sale—Apply 
F, Tillery & Son, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Farm 
to L. 





Alfalfa Lands—If you are interested in the 
best alfalfa and grain tands situated in the 
k Prairie tion of northeast Mississip- 


lack - 
pi, write to W. A. Houston, Okolona, Miss. 










L ANDS FOR Sake in Southwest Georgia—_ 








To 1iome-seekers and geno iy Thes® 
lands are 10% n price, fertile and adaptable 
to the widest range of crops. Write today 
for land list. HILL-LEVIE REALTY Co., 


Montezuma, Ga. 





SOUTHERN VIRGINIA FARMS FOR SALE 
An v siz a from $10 to $30 per erated 
idea locat fon mild clim rate bur wate 
THE REALTY COMPANY. OF VIRGINIA, 
Blackstone, Va. 











i: ee 
=-*THE IDEAL 
HOME COUNTRY 


Sy - in the wide territory traversed by the Southern Ry. 
Svea. i the high lands of the Appalachians, wit 
their dry, healthy climate, to the mont section, with its 
keavy, yielding land:, on tothe Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
where every crop thri es—somewhere in this broad territory 
you can find a place just suited to your needs and means, 


the purchase price. 
All grasses, grains, fruits and vegetables known to the 
temperate zone thrive in the Southeast. Alfalfa grows 
nearly everywnere—4 to 6 tons per acre not uncom~- 
mon—$15 to $22 per ton paidlocally. Apple orchards 
net $100 to $500 an acre. Truck gardening yie 
$200 to $400 per acre—everything else in proportion, 
The Southeast is the farmer's paradise. 
We have booklets giving full ignematien of conditions 
in each Southeastern State. 
M. V. RICHARDS. Land & Industrial Agt. 
D Southern Railway, Room 78 
Washington, D. C. 











Sell Fruit Trees—Summer work for teachers 


t Easy to sell and 


and farmers . 
26, Concord, Ga. 


Smith Bros., Dept. 


colleg 
big profits 


OVS 





Remember that if what you wish 
to buy is not advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, you can often get 
it by putting a little notice in our 





Farmers’ Exchange 


Land_prices range from $15 to $50 per | : 
acre. The first year’s crop often more than returns j.<"" 


5 5 NMI te ere a 
a 





700 (16) 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


our Progressive 
department and 
rate of 4 cents @ 


We will insert ads for 
Farmer readers in this 
in this style type at the 


word for one week; two we eks, 7 cents @ 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, ete. Each word, number or in- 


itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
order. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 


your 

















FARM MACHINERY. — 






























Pure-bred Poland China Pigs—Ten wecke 








old, $7.50 each. J. M. Woodlief, Kittrell, 
N. C. 

Registered Berkshire Boars—twenty dol- 
lars up; pigs, ten. tiverside Farm, Fort 
Mill, S. C. 

Pure-bred Essex Pigs, Southdown sheep 


and Angora goats for sale. H. C. Hargrove, 


Canton, N. ¢ 




















Duroc-Jersey Pigs Shoats and with 
pedigree, 5 to $29. J. H. Patteson, Route 
3, Ashland, Va. 

| “Fine registered Duroc pigs, three to four 
| months old, $10 each Fairacre harms, 
| High Point, N. C. 

| 

| Registered Berkshire Pigs—-Choice breed- 
ing. At fair prices. Delivered free. Glen- 
View Farm, Keswick, Va. 


Heavy-Boned Poland Chinas Mirst check 























} for $50 gets my herd boar also two time 
" | gilts, $45 each. J. E. McLaurin, Wade, N. C. 

Second-hand Engines and Boilers For |} 

Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the Pigs—Berkshire of richest breeding; 

price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, pure stock from large, prelific sows; entitled 

8. C, to registration. $15 pair. Groome & Sons, 
Greensboro, N. Cc. 

Best Home Canners—aAll sizes. Latest 
methods. Illustrated literature free Head- Pure-Bred Berkshires—Correct type and 
quarters for cans and labels. Write today, | richest breeding The kind that. satisfy 
Royal Canner Company, 65 News Bidg., Right weeks old. Eight dollars J. i. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. |} Long, Haw River, N. C. 

For Sale or Exchange—One Champion | Barred Plymouth Rocks—The world’s 
potato planter, one four-row sprayer and) giice jayers. Now is the time to raise 
one four-disk engine plow All practl- healthy chickens. Eggs. $1 and $2 per sit- 
cally new. Will sell cheap or thange for | ding, Cc. O. Carter, Varnville, S.C. 
almost anything. Write me what you have. | : a CALNE eo 
Jones Yow, Avalon, Ga. | Berkshires of the richest breeding. One 

a F | large boar for sale. A grand lot of March 

For Sale—One 10 h.p. Advance Traction | pigs for sale. Scores of satisfied customers. 
Engine; also one 16 h.p. Stevens Traction write: fine WW. M. Berryhill, Charlotte, N. G 
Engine. These two engines are in first-class : : Saez : 
conditien and ready for work. Will be _sold | Money in Hogs—If you keep the kind that 
very low. Address, T. W. Owens, 119 Third | RreeO and not to feed. A cheap lot of tine 
Avenue, North, Nashville, Tenn | Duroc pigs, out of registered sows that al- 

| ways farrow 12 to 15 pigs. Clarence Shenk, 
HELP WANTED. } Luray, Va. 
| 

Martin Hosiery Mills, Raleigh, N. C., want Oakwood herd registered Berkshires, extra 

toppers, knitters, loopers, inspectors and | fine pigs from large, mature sows. Premier 


menders, steady work, good wages. 











Agents Wanted For The Progressive 
Farmer and our books, “Fertilizing for 
Profit,’ ‘A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 
Liberal terms. Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Agents Wanted Quick—To sell the new 
book, Wreck of the Tit ic Complete story 
of the most terrible disaster at sea ever re- 
corded in history. Sells like wild fire. Re- 
tails at $1; costs agents 50c. Express charges 


paid on cash orders. Samples free. 7 Send 
10c to pay postage. Huse Co., 525 Temple 
Court, Atlanta, Ga. 





Agents Wanted—Exclusive Territory. Good 
chance to build up permanent business. Mail 








































Longfellow and Masterpiece breeding. Pigs 
eight weeks, $8. Will Propst «& Bro., 
Sutherland, Va. 
POULTRY AND EGGS. 

Fresh Exegs and Young Dueks, Indian 
Runner. L. Pollock, Hohenwald, Tenn 

For —Kellerstrass Crystal White Or- 
pingtons. Snow Flake Orpington § Yards, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Eggs—Choice S. C. Buff Orpingtons. Spe- 








cial price for June, 15 for $1. Perkins, 
South Hill, Va. 

Wait! Get My Free Catalog—Buff Leg- 
horns, White Rocks. Woolley’s, Route 4, 




























































































us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, | Charlotte, N. 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows. Freight ann Gaes GacuaMee Bh wer 1k. 
on all prepaid. New feathers; best ticking. . - hageng aa aap i Kelly Fark 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Turner & Corn- | 1% Riga dt Cente an ess. selly arm. 
well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, | Cleveland, N.C. 
N. Cc. Our reference: Commercial National ue Contnaiaee 106 -cheum, bbe to $1.66 
Bank. each. Eggs 5c each. Standard Poultry 
Families Wanted—We need a few fami- | Farm, Duke, N. C. 
lies with two or more ip cone Minh R. C. Reds—Prize winners. ib eggs, $1. 
years of age. Experienced cy atives make Seana Oe BRIE. OREAD: RiRILG. “ave. EM 
Peg eon CURIE, Ove PSE. = Henley, Duke, N. C. 
to their work. Will take eith expt y: : 
or unlearned help, and pay board White Orpingtons, Black Minoreas—Stock, 
het — gue hh pa a chee, | eS88, chicks. Order now. Midnight Poultry 
c yn, excelle en is ana i ics, Pie = y ~ 
acady employment. Address Pilot Cotton Yards, Asheboro, N. C, 
Mills Company, Raleigh, N. C. Four R. C. white B im hens and one 
cock for $6.50. “Ring Rocks, $1.75. FS 
LIVESTOCK. P. Griffin, Bynum, N. Cc. 
CATTLE. White and Partridge Wyandottes—Stock 
and eggs half price. E $1 sitting. B. F. 
For Sale—15 registered Jersey cattle, re&- | Crutchfield, Thomasvill CaP 
istered Berkshire boars and gilts John W. 
Robinson, Newton, N. C. . White and Brown Leghorn gs—) cents 
each; chicks, 12!2c cach. ern Poultry 
Bardin’s Holstein farms are offering for | Farm, Darlington, S. ¢., R. 1. 
sale 50 fancy grade cows; 50 fancy grade 
heifers. E. C. Bardin, Proprietor, West White Orpingtons, Black Minorcas—Prize 
Winfield, N. Y. winners. Eggs. half price. Baby chicks. 
z Midnight Poultry Yards, Asheboro, N. C. 
One high-grade Holstein bull calf; first 
heck for $25 gets hit at three months. Ss. Cc. White Leghorns—200-egg strain. 
Berkshire pigs, $8 ea Oaklin Farm, | Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, pen; 
Salisbury, N. C. second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes cock. 
F ace aes Wi, 1 Eeee “thee Sankar Peete, riven woe 
or Sale—RKHegistere fioisteit aay © ,000. ndian iner ucks, ribb win- 
months old; one of the best bred in the] ners, 11 eggs, $1. Mapleton Farms, Greens- 
South. Herd tuberculin tested. Little Rock | poro, N. C. 
Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Day-old Chicks—$10 per 100. Famous 
Ready for Delivery—A_ fen Jersey | Wyckoff and Blanchard White Leghorns. 
and Holstein cows. Big produ Tuber- | Eggs, $5 per 100. Little England Farm, 
eulin tested. Write for particulars. Charles- | Hampton, Va. 
ton Sanitary Farm, Charleston, S. C. | 
| White Rocks, Whit Leghorns—Large, 
Holsteins—Bull calves from bulls ose | vigorous stock. Eggs, half price. 100 Leg- 
dams have records of 26 and 29 poun of | horn hens for sale. Randolph Poultry Farm 
butter a week, will benefit you double for | ashehboro, N. C. 
very dollar we charge. All stock register- 
ed. Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va Eggs fresh and fertile from stock as good 
as the best. S. C. White Orpingtons, Dark 
SHEEP AND GOATS. Brahmas. Eggs, $2 per 15. Satisfaction 





Southdown 


























Registered Shropshire and ) 
sheep. Morgan colts Poland China pigs. 
L. L. Dorsey, Anchorage, Ky 

STOCK, 

Ponies—Many breeds stock: dogs. Catalog. 

Stodghill, Shelbyville, Ky. 
SWINE. 

Registered O. I. C. pigs for sale Owen 
Bros., Bedford City, Va. 

Perfect O. I. C. pigs For Sale—cC. A. 
Elliotte, Charlotte, N. C Rout 2 

Full-Blood oO. I. For Saie—They 

beauties. R. fonroe, N 





are 


guaranteed. J. B. Thomason, Martin, Ga. 















Eggs—$1 doz., from pure strain Indian 
Runner ducks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Minorecas and Rhode Island Reds, 
Jasper Fletcher, McColl, S. C. 

| Red Carneaux Pigec Extra large, rapid 
|} breeders, squabs averag pound dressed. 








| Young birds (two old), 75 
| each. Mated pair Denson } 
| P. O. Box 554, Raleigh, N. ¢ 


Orpingtons—Black, White, Buff. Best all- 






purpose fowl. Prize rs White Leg- 
| horns—great laying strain 153 prizes in 
four shows. Eggs and stock Indian Run- 





} ner ducks and eggs. Wri 
Woman's Colle 


for Bargain List 
; Meridian, Miss. 






No. 92. 











Hall 
June 
» Buff 


} Glendower Po 
N C.—Ready 


Vhite, 3ar 









White 


Rocks 


, Bufe , 
Orpingtons; White gshorns. Leg, | money by buying from our adver- 
horns, 75c; $2 all othe $1 each; $2.50 P 

trio. All purest strains E. W. Pugh. | tisers. 
















Twenty-five White Orpington yearling 
hens for sale, $1 and $2 each. Three 1l-year- 
old cocks, $3 and $5. Edgar D. Yoder, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 








SEEDS AND PLANTS. 








For Sale—b( bushels Early Hollybrook 
Soy Beans. M. F. Owens, Gum Neck, N. C 
Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices reason- 
able different ieties J A. Shuping, 





Morganton, N. Cc. 








Peas for 

















Cow Seed—Clay; buy direct from 
j} the farmer. Good clean seed. Write, E. A. 
nhour, Morganton, N. Cc. for price. 
| Potato plants sold to about July Ist. 
Plenty nice tomato plants at $1.50 per M. 
Celer ts later. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, 
Wi 
Cold weathe cut first potato slips short 
Millions ready i few days Orders filled 
shortly, be patient. John 3B. Barringer, 
Newton, N < Route 2. 
We have caught up with our orders for 


our famous Nancy Hall sweet potato plants 
and can now fill all orders promptly at $1.75 
per thousand. Bears Head Farm, Pine 
Castle, Fla. 





Yam Potato 
per thousand. Ponderosa 

at 124% cents per hundred; 
10ousand W. J. Deal, Maiden, 


astern Sale—At 

tomato 
$1.25 per 
N. C, 


Slips For 





Tomato 
Livingston's 
$15. Get my 


plants—From the highest grade 
seed $1.75 per 1,000; 10,000, 
catalogue for full details about 


| this seed. Cabbage plants, $1.25 per 1,000; 
pepper, $2.50; sweet potato, $1.75. Wm. 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla. 





Field grown Cabbage and Tomato plants 
Secdling and potted eggplants, pepper, to- 
mato and sage plants, Seedling celery 
plants. Also Dahlia, Canna, Phlox, Pansy 
and bedding plants Long distance phone. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 





Bermuda Grass Roots—Ten thousand, $1. 
Recommended experiment stations: ‘best 
grass common to South.” Grazing, nutri- 
cious hay, work stock, cattle raising, dairy- 
ing. Improves soil, stops washes, saves 
grain, never fails, easily set, grows any- 
where. “Poor man’s friend, mortgage lift- 
er;’"’ “rich man’s bank account.”’ Carolina 
Farms, 132 Russell, Orangeburg, S. C. 


32 








field ° 
n farrow and pi 
Poland China pigs; grade 
and pork pigs. Angora goats. 
strains poultry and eggs: Mammoth 
turkeys and eggs. Reversible and 
disk plows. Fine young coach 
} heap Money back if not 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, 


‘ieties 





Essex service 
Berkshire 


sows in far- 





pe 





boars, sows i 
an 


row 









leading 
Bronze 
right-hand 
stallion; al 
pleased. J. E. 
Ns, xGcs 








REAL 


Sale—L 


ISTATE. 
Bp. 





Dail, Mt. Olive, 





Mackethan, Fayette- 








land in 
of depot, 
N. C, 


Virginia I 
} Pittsvlvania 8] 
per acre A. 5. 


1d—Four tracts of 
t one-half mile 
Oxford, 





€8 Green, 





For 
Jef- 
Va. 


Lands 
catalog 
Chase City, 


Virginia Farms and Timbered 
Sale—Write for descriptive 


frevs, Hester & Company, 





For Sale—125-acre farm Good for diver- 
sitied farming, truck and poultry. Conven- 
schools, and Norfolk mar- 
r plat and full information. 



















27th Street, Norfolk, Va. 

| For Sale—110-ac1 farm in the western 
| part of Randolp! County, convenient to 
school and church. 1 have also two small 
farms in Randolph County, one near Sophia, 
lw. «., and one Randleman, N. C., Both 
| farms have good new buildings and good 
| of water Jas. A. Lamb, Randle- 

Ne CS 

Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
| fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born. Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 
For Sale—One of the best 200-acre farms 

in Southwest Georgia Artesian water, 


ehurch, school, store and gin convenient; 






| one of the best communities in the South; 
| also aking country store, doing 
y ‘arm and store sold to- 

rate For prices, terms, 

ete call P owner. Chas. A. 


Crocker, Liveoak, i Wo: te. 












For Sale Two Splendid Farms—One on 
Atiantic Coast Line Railroad, 55 miles north 
Wilmington, at Warsaw, in Duplin 

N . containing 800 acres, with 

25 cleared and in fine shape. War- 

s a fine graded _ school, several 

| hes, bank, good water, healthful cli- 


Y and in rapidly developing territory. 
| . _~ . wr 
The other farm, on Cape Fear River, 750 
acres, 175 cleared, five miles from Seaboard 


(30 
residence 


ine Railroad, at 
s Wilmington); 
out-buildings. 


ation Address 
‘ y c 


Council, WN. C. 
brick 






s from 


Prices and terms on ap- 
McNair & Pearsall, Wil- 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





Session of King’s Business Col- 


‘Begins 








lege May 15th—Enter now and save 
from $10 to $17 on scholarship. Address J. 
| H. King, President, Raleigh, N. C., or Char- 


lotte N. ¢ 








You can make money by advertis- 
what you have to sell in The 
Progressive Farmer. You can save 


ing 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


| The Markets 























| 
| RALEIGH MARKETS 


Cotton, 


Report furnished by W. A. Simpkins 
| Good middling 1% 
Strict middling. 111 
Lower grades ‘ tty 
Flour, Hay and Grain. 
Report furnished by C. B. Gill Produce Co 





Flour—Per bbl—wholesale prices: f 
High grade ... See $5.75 @$6.00 
Low grades ‘ ‘ 5 5.25 fs 

Corn—No. 2 white, per bu 1.02 
No. 2 mixed rac 1.00 ri 

Good timothy hay, per ton 33.00@ 35.00 

PUSGTED WAY i606 66 cs vas 30.00@ 32.50 

Lard. 

LOTE=—-BGGt cece eccsesees 11% @12 
COMPOUNRG wsccesses 2@10 
Cooking oil, gal...... 61 @64 

Meats. 

DFeSSed PIGBic cs csssicicecssvvecs 10% @11 

Dry D. S. ribs... : 10% @11% 

Hams, sugar-cured @16% 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 
(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Editor 





The Cotton Record.) 
June 7. 
Ordinary pain’ : 8 1-16 
Good ordinary ‘ 9 3-16 
Low middling 19 % 
Middling ie 11% 
Good middling 12 
Total sales—bales 1,254 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton $16 @$20 
Cottonseed meal, per ton........... $26 
The market has continued inactive dur- 
ing the past week, and only a small retail 
| business was done. This is a consequence of 
| the disputes over the arbitration claims 
| from the other side, as a@ shipper under ex- 


isting condition can never 
he is actually selling at. 


know 
It all 


what 
comes from 


price 


| the poor grade cotton, unfortunately so 
| abundant in this crop. It would have been 

far better had no attempt at all been made 
| to save the wretched trash, for it has made 
| the crop seems so much larger than it really 
|} is, and has otherwise cost much more than 
|} it is worth. In justice to the foreigners, it 


| should be 


observed that the poor cotton be- 
ing in bad condition, very possibly continu. 
ed to deteriorate after having passed on 


| 
| 
| 
| this side. 
| Many have been counting on a total crop 
this year of around 16,250,000 bales, think- 
| ing that the commercial crop would be more 
| or less in exces of the ginning figures, which 















































were a little over the 16,000,000 mark. But 

it now looks as if the total cannot come 

anywhere near 16,000,000. So far not much 

Over 15,000,000 bales are in sight, and the 

; amount now coming in is very small, being 
mostly the conventional weekly allowance 
for Southern mill takings. It looks as if 
the crop may come somewhere between 

15,500,000 and 15,750,000 bales. 

The Agricultural Bureau made the condi- 
tion on May 25, 78.9, or just a shade below 
| the National Ginners. Recent weather has 
been quite favorable for rapid growth, but 
the trouble will come later on when the 
| poorly prepared land will have been pretty 
|} well exhausted by producing a _ luxuriant 
weed, and will be in bad shape for taking 
| on a load of fruit. 

RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 

(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
June 3. 

Steers, best, per cwt...... 
medium to good 
common to fair... 

| Heifers, best, per cwt...... 

medium to good.... 
common to fair..... 

Cows, best, per cwt. ; 
medium to good.... ».00@ 5.50 
common to fair. 3.00@ 4.0 

Oxen, per cwt...... 1.00@ 7.00 

Bulls, per cwt..... : 1.50@ 6.0 

Calves, extra, per cwt 7.50 
TROGIR. (65-50. 6:5 08 . §.00@ 7.00 

Dairy Cows, per head, $30.00 @60.00 

Hogs, best, per cwt..... 7.00@ 7.25 
BOO is sieds04 ads. 6.50@ 7.00 
sows and stags. -25@ 6.25 

Sheep, best, per cwt ; 5.00@ 5.50 
common to fair.... 2.50@ 4.00 
RAPIDS oie. 5-00 >< ‘ ; 0@ 6.51 
spring lambs ...... . 7.00@ 8.50 

NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
Potatoes, Fla., white, No. 1, per barrel, $3 

4; red, $2.50@3.50; S. C., white, No. 1, per 

barrel, $2.50@3.50; N. C., $2.25@3.25; old, 

189 Ips, bulk, $3@3.50. Sweets, $1.50@1.75 

per basket. Onions, Texas, 50c@$1_ per 

crate. Cabbage, 60c@$1 per crate for white. 

Asparagus, $1.25@2.25 per dozen bunch:s 

Beans, green, N. C., 40@75¢c per basket, 

wax, 75c@$1. Beets, $1@4 per 100 bunches 

Carrots, old, $3@3.: per barrel; N. O. new, 

| per 100 bunches, $1@1.50. Cucumbers, 1 

| @2.50 per basket. Caulifiower, $1.25@1.59 
per basket. Corn, $1.50@2.50 per cas 
| Eggplant, $1.50@2.50 per barr Horserad 
| ish, $4@6 per 100 Ibs. Lettuce, 35c4@ 

| per basket. Lima beans, $1@2.50 per bas 

ket. Mint, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches. Okra 

$1.50@3 per 6-basket carrier. Peas, 75c@3. 

Peppers, $1.75@2 per box. Parsley, $3@4.50 

per barrel. Romaine, $1@1.75 per bex 

Rhubarb, 50c@$1 per 100 bunches. Rad- 

ishes, 75¢c@$1 per 100 bunches. Spinach, 


50c@$1 per barrel. Squash, $1.50@2 per 
barel, for Yellow Crookneck. Turnips, $1 
@2 per barrel for white. Tomatoes; fancy, 





$1.50@3 per carrier. Watercress, $1@2 Pp: 


100 bunches. 
(Continued on page 17.) 
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Saturday, June 15, 1912.] 


“OLD-TIME RELIGION” AS AN EXCUSE FOR DRY ROT. 





Old-Time Religion is All Right, 


but Not When Made an Excuse 


for Keeping the Country Church From Becoming Aggressive, 


Active, 


Attractive and Useful—How to Help Your Minister, 





By Rev Charles L Greaves, Hawkinsville, 


N THIS article I will discuss two 
dangers of the country preacher, 
mentioned in my last. These are 


Repression and Stagnation. These 
dangers are also before the town 
preacher, though 
in a less degree, 


but the scope of 
these articles lim- 
its the discussion 
of them to their 
application to the 
country preacher. 

“IT hate the ex- 
pression, ‘Old- 





time religion;’ re- 

MR. GREAVES. marked a _ conse- 
crated country preacher. His hear- 
er was greatly shocked, and so 
the preacher went on to explain 
what he meant. ‘I did not say I 


hated the old-time religion, but what 
I hate is using the words as a sub- 
terfuge for laziness, stinginess and 
even filth.” The preacher talked 
like a man who had been up against 


a spirit of repression, and who had 
spirit enough to resent it. Everyone 
familiar with country churches 


knows that all too frequently every 
reasonable innovation or reform 
means a battle royal and sometimes 
a “split.” And this, too, not in 
eases involving orthodox doctrine 
and sound practices, but in little mat- 


ters of usage where absolutely no 
principle is at stake. 
Heterodoxy or Progressiveness. 
Heterodoxy is getting over the 
fence on another plantation. Pro- 
gressiveness is only plowing the old 


one deeper and trying some new 
crops and new methods of cultiva- 
tion. But many brethren cannot to 
save their lives see the difference. 

In almost every church there is an 
old fellow in the ‘‘amen corner’? who 
is a specialist on the ‘‘old-time relig- 
fon.” 

Do the progressives want a new 
meeting-house? The old one was 
good enough 50 years ago, it must do 
now. 

Are the pews uncomfortable? Our 
fathers enjoyed religion on them, it 
would be a reflection on their mem- 
ory to change them. 

Do the young people demand an 
organ? They must by no means 
be allowed to have it, for the broth- 
er with a tuning fork would be out 
of a job—and our fathers did not 
need an organ. 

Old-time religion spat on the floor, 
and the privilege must still be al- 
lowed. 

Old-time religion brought the 
hound dogs to church, and filled the 
aisles of the church with squalling 
babies. 

Old-time religion hustled the Sun- 
day-school into ‘‘winter quarters” 
with the first cold autumn wind. 


“Old-Time Religion’ As An Excuse 
for Dry-Rot. 


Old-time religion, the kind the 
old-timers had, may not have been 
guilty of all this, but the “old-time 
religion’ specialist in the amen cor- 
her says it was and he will not suffer 
contradiction. He tells the pastor 
to go slow on missions, because our 
first duty is at home. The pastor 
knows that the brother has no idea 
of doing his duty at home or any- 
where else. Education must be ta- 
booed, if an address on it is to be 
followed by a collection. If indi- 
vidual communion cups are mention- 
ed this brother with tobacco juice 
On his chin insists that it is the 
Christian duty of the refined and del- 
leate lady next to him to drink out 
of a cup into which he has dipped 
his filthy mustache. The preacher 





Ga. 
wishes to introduce some improve- 
ments in the mode of worship, which 
he has learned elsewhere and observ- 
ed to be profitable. He is met by a 
shriek of “‘style,’”’ and accused of 
debasing the ‘old-time religion”’ 
with highfalutin manners’ brought 
from the wicked city. 


Thus the preacher is reduced to a 


drudge and a hack, and when the 
last spark of mettle and initiative 
has diappeared he is held up to 


younger preachers as an example of 
orthodoxy and safety. Of course, 
there is no danger in the heels of a 
dead mule. 


Stagnation in the Preacher. 


The next danger that I will de- 
scribe is Stagnation. This is caused, 
when it exists, largely by the fore- 
going treatment which I have been 
describing. However, there are oth- 
er reasons for it and they will be 
mentioned later. Stagnation is a 
universal and deadly danger The 
preacher plods along in the old rut 
with never a new idea or thrill. He 
comes in contact with no keen 
minds, reads no clever books, finds 
no springs at which to satisfy his 
spiritual thirst. Like an Ox on a 
threshing floor, he goes round and 
round, until all his thought sheaves 
are but mangled straw with never a 


handful of new wheat He becomes 
dull and dry, and to make up for 


deficiency in thought and feeling in- 
dulges in long-winded harangues. As 


the Negro parson told his bishop: 
“What [I lacks in lightning I makes 
up in thunder.”’ 


For this state of affairs there are 
two reasons, other than the one al- 
ready mentioned. One is that so 
many people had rather have thun- 
der than lightning. Thunder never 
hits anything; lightning does. The 
preacher gets more compliments 
when he has been most vociferous, or 
when by pathetic anecdotes or other 
ciaptrap he has melted the hysterical 
portion of his audience to tears. Too 


many people are like Livingstone’s 
African chief who said, ‘Ideas make 
me_ sleepy.” Another reason for 


such stagnation of ideas 
when the 


is that even 
country preacher feels his 
deficiency, and wishes to remedy it, 
he does not know where to turn for 
more perfect mental furnishing. He 
is frequently too poor to attend con- 
ventions and assemblies. He does not 
know what books he needs, and if he 
did, has no money with which to buy 
them. His mental ability is not nat- 
urally large, his education meager, 
and so he is not able to work out 
great ideas for himself. 


Encourage Mental Growth. 


What is the remedy for this stag- 
nation? It is two-fold. First, praise 
your preacher for his thought power 
instead of his lung power. When 
ever he presents a line of thought 
that seems clear and fresh, discuss 
it with him, encourage it. He is 
human, and nine times out of ten if 
you express appreciation of a well- 
thought-out discourse he will come 
back next time with a better. Tell 
him now and then that he is growing 
especially if he is a young preacher, 
and he will seek to justify the opin- 
ion. 

My last suggestion is, I am con- 
vinced, a weighty one. Invest a lit- 
tle of your money in books and peri- 
odicals for your pastor. Let those of 
your church who recognize your pas- 
tor’s deficiency in fresh ideas form a 
holy conspiracy for his good. See 
to it that every month when he re- 
turns home from your church he has 
a brand new book in his bag. Not an 
old book that you have read, not a 





One of the very 
degree, representing 
of colleges 


four 


belonging to the Association 


Students no toffering the 





po MEREDITH COLLEGE-—"— 


few colleges for women in the 
years of genuine 
of Colleges of the 


Diplomas are awarded those who complete the course in the Schools of Blocu- 
tion, Art and Music. 
Library facilities excellent. Systematic training in Phyical Education Courts 
for tennis and basket-ball. 
Board and room furnished in Main Building at, light, literary tuition, fees 
for physician and nurse, and all minor fees, $229.59; in the Bast Building and Cot- ~~ 
tages, from $47 to $57 less. 


MEREDITH ACADEMY _w 


necessary units for entrance may prepare in Meredith 

Academy which is rated in the A Class of the accredited schools of the St - University. 

3oth the College and the Academy are located in the center of Raleigh, near 

the Capitol and leading churches, so that students have many opportunities for 

general culture, in addition to their regular work For catalog, Quarterly Bulle- 
tins, or fuller information, address, RK, T. VANN, President, Raleigh, N. C. 
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COTTON GIN MACHINERY 


We are offering what we believe 


ning made 


and all sizes; 


Machinery 
kinds 
double box; 
Pneumatic elevators, steel or 


all 


single box and 


wood 


4-zin, 8-gin, 16-gin, in one 


together with the Engine to drive them 


Buy from one factory 
ning cotton. 


any, 


Largest, best equippec 





a salesman. ILL 


today—Gins, 
Presses using Screw, 
Trampers—steam, 


house. 


that furnishes 


i 


as good as any and better than most 
COMPANY, 


Charlotte, 


to be the best line of Cotton Gin- 

, and Condensers, several 
direct power, 
friction and automatic; 
Complete Plants 1-gin to f 
All these are made in Charlotte, ‘ 
and the Pulleys and Shaftine: 
anything and everything for gin- 
shops in the Carolinas. As big as 
Write right now for Catalogs or 
N. ©. 


Feeders 


steam or hydraulic 


from 





‘The Waterloo Boy” 













WATERLOO GASOLINE ENGINE COMPANY 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA, 


BIGGER and BETTER 
_THAN EVER. 


The ‘‘Waterloo Boy’’ 
not a new comer, but an 
engine that has been 
tried out. Write us for 
prices. 














book loaned him, but a brand new 
book fresh from the press with the 


smell of the print shop on it. Yes, 
you may still fill his buggy with | 


hams and potatoes and other things, 
but add the book, and show that you 
are as much interested in his mind 
as in his appetite. 

But someone objects that he does 
not wish his pastor to be bookish, 
he wants him to study real life and 
preach from observation and experi- 
ence. My answer is that he will 
study real life anyhow, that the aver- 
age country preacher is too far from 
being bookish to ever be in any dan- 
ger along that line, and that in sen- 
sible books we have the best studies 
of human nature extant. Moreover, 
the Bible is a library of books, and 
our religion is in a sense a ‘‘book’’ 
religion. 


THE M. ARKETS. 


(Continued from page 16.) 

Apples, $2.50@5 per barrel. Peaches, $2 
@3 per carrier. Cherries, $1.50 per peach 
basket for red Md. Strawberries, 3@8c per 
quart. Blackberries, §6@12¢c per quart. 
Huckleberries, 8@12c per quart. Water- 
melons, $25@40 per 100. 

Creamery butter, 27@27%4c; factory, 21 
@ 22¢. 

Eggs, 19@22c, as to quality. 


VIRGINIA TOBACCO MARKETS 


With last week's sales, the leaf tobacco 
market at Richmond closed for the season. 
About 30,000 pounds of sun-cured stock rep- 
resented the amount disposed of. The pack- 
age dealers had a fairly good week. The 
farmers from the sun-cured districts are 
said to be making great preparations for a 
big crop this year. J. M. BELL. 





CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 
(Report Furnished by Coe-Mortimer Co.) 













Carload Lots, Cash, F. O. B. Cars, Tax Tags 


Attached. 

June 1. Per Ton 
Nitrate Of BOGG ....05 c-04-5o ences 00:0 86.008 $49.50 
Cottonseed meal a eee alarg ine Sei ee aradce 26.00 
pi, ewer share a eer ee ore ra 63.00 
Imported fish GUANO 21s se ecweewnece 43.00 | 
High-grade tankage ......ccccsccoses 36.50 
Thomas phosphate ......... Seas se ne eee 
ROUR  DRGRDRETG. 6 60% 6 05:0-05 cans saben ee 12.00 
MUrtMte OF TOTRME <6 6ce ese ese seeus 7.00 
Sulphate of potash ..... Sete + aaa eek 45.00 
(SI: RS ae i ener ea a ent weer a 9.00 
Muriate mixture (potash 20%)....... 14.50 





The generations of men are but relays in 
civilization’s march on its journey from 
savagery to the millenium.—Chas. D. 
Iver. 
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FREE vou 


Write Today for 







Book of Buggy 
and Harness 


We Save You $20 to $40 


On high-grade Golden Eagle Buggies be- 
cause we manufacture and sell direct from 
factory to you at lowest wholesale factory 
prices. Nomiddlemen’s profits come out of 
your pocket. We also guarantee to save you 
$4.50 to $7.50 on the best quality Harness. 

Perfect satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money refunded. 
Write for Big Free Catalog No K-2 Today 


Golden Eagle Buggy Co., 
10-12 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 














If you want an organ for the home, 
school or church send for our special 
organ catalog illustrating and de- 
cribing our complete line of sweet- 
toned instruments of unsurpassed 
y beauty. Made in the South to meet 
the peculiar conditions in the South, ‘ 
. : 7 and will eye Detter patetaction than ‘% 
organs built in the North or West. very instru- 
ment guaranteed for 20 years. We sell for cash or Poe) 
on easy te rms to suit, with 30 days trial—if not sat- 
isfied we take aren back and refund your money. 
Write for FREE Catolog today. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 
75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 
“The South’s Real Mail Order House.” 














FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Send for Free Booklet—Al!l about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 509 
“L Victor Bideg., 


Washington, D. C 





Crushed 
Tos, 55¢c; 
Lime, 
Bresla 
Ss ¢ 


Shells for 
$2.25; 1,000; $4 
agricultural purposes, $6 
Lachicotte & Co., Waverly 


Oyster 

500, 

for 
uer, 


Poultry—109 

Oyster She 
ton 

Mills 





Have you $100 to $500 to Invest ?—7, 8, 93 
or 10 per cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment for a few—a very few 
—wide-awake, progressive farmers who send 
us satisfactory references. Address, The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 




















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





THEY ARE GOING LIKE HOT CAKES. 


“Fertilizing for Profit” 


By E. E. MILLER, 
Managing Editor of The Progressive Farmer. 





Order quick before you buy a pound of fertilizer. 
Don’t wait to get this little book that tells in plain 
every-day language all about fertilizers and how to 
use them—and will save any wide-awake farmer 
ten times its price in a single season. 











South spend $50,000,000 a 
$10,000,000 a year is lost through ignorance. 
of habit, quit, and begin “‘fertil 
what fertilizers are and how to use 
without the confusion so often 


Farmers in- the year for fertilize rs nd 
If you have been ferti li from f force 
izing for profit This book tells you how. It 
them—all in a plain aeaighttorw ard way 
caused by the use of strange-high-soundinge terme 


probably 


and 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED ARE: 


What Fertilizers Are and Why Used. Best Methods of Applying Fertilizers. 
What Comercial Fertilizers Are. How to Keep Up Soil Fortility. 

What Nitrogen Does and How We Get It. Why Green Manures Benefit the Soil. 
About Phosphoric Acid. Making and Caring for Stable Manure. 
Potash in Commercial Fertilizers. How and When to Apply Stable Manure. 
Why Fertilizers Pay Best on Good Soiis. When and How to Use Lime. 

How to Tell What Fertilizers Your Soi} Plant Food in Typical Soils. 

Needs. What Crops Take From the Soil. 
Special Needs of Different Crops. Fertilizing Materials in Feeding Stuffs. 
What the Analysis Means. Analyser of Fertilizing Materials. 

How to Do Home Mixing. 


CLOTH BINDING, 75 CENTS, PAPER BINDING, 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


The Progressive Farmer one year and one cloth copy for . . . $1.40 
The Progressive Farmer one year and one paper copyfor . 


ORDER TO-DAY. 


$1.25 











Chances. 


lacklegoids 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 


Preventive. 
No Dose to Measure. 


No Liquid to Spill. FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
No String to Rot. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT_OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. OETROIT. MICH.ULS Ap 





THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 
section of North Carolina, ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you ever put 
in your mouth. For sale all over the world. Better try a plug today. 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 
Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N CG. 





—NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD COMPANY— | 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS TO WASHINGTON. D. C., JUNE 10TH TO 15TH 


VIA NORFOLK SOUTHERN RAILROAD 
VERY CHEAP FARES es TRING ALL lag NSES 
The Norfolk aout hern Ra lroad wil rate @ Personally Conduct 
stations in North Carolina to W n x. 
Co., June 10th. The purpose of 
cator from the principal points on it 
and will be in personal charg h 
RATES FROM PRINC IPAL POINTS. 
Raleigh : 
Wilson 
Farmville 
Greenville 
Washington 
Goldsboro a rae 
Note—‘“‘N”’ tickets sold for 
“D"” tickets sold for d 
Rates in same proportion fro 
Railroad and Steamer fares, all 
Beach, Navy Yard at Norfolk, M 
trip in Washington, and stateroor 
Washington. 
For illustrated booklet and 
and Mrs. Gustave Hagedorn, R 
N. C.; Mr. and Mrs. C I 
boro, N. C.; Mr. H. B. Cr 
Bern, N. C.; Mr. N. C. N 
ton, N. C.; Mrs. J. B. Sparrow, 
ton, N. C.; Mrs. S. R. Fowle 
Southern Railroad, or Raleigh 


ANYON Y, 


Mr. 


W. w. CROXTON, sense’ Passenger Agent. 


























A Chance to Make Money 


Young people who wish 


ARE YOU CONTEMPLATING A 
TRIP WEST THIS SUMMER? 


The Shriners of North Carolina are 
arranging through the SEABOARD 
AIR LINE RAILWAY for an EX- 
TENDED TOUR to LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA, this summer, taking 
in all POINTS OF INTEREST EN 
ROUTE, EVERYTHING BEING ON- 
LY OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 
THB EXPENSE WILL BE EX- 
CEEDINGLY SMALL AND IF YOU 
ARE INTERESTED FULL DETAIL 
INFORMATION CAN BE SECURED 
BY ADDRESSING THE UNDER- 
SIGNED. 

JAMES KERR, Jr., H. 8. LEARD, 
Traveling Pass. Agt. Div. Pass. Agt. 
Charlotte, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. 


profitable 
employment during the summer and 
fall months should correspond with 
| our Circulation Department. We 
| pay well for the securing of new 
seriptions and 
ones. 


sub- 
the renewal of old 
Energetic boys and girls 


make good money at this 


work 
The Progressive Farmer, 
particulars, and get 


fox 





ready 





will | 
| selves 


can | 


Write today to Circulation Manager, | ** 





Our Farmers’ Union Page. 


Edited by T. J. BROOKS, Atwood, Tenn. 





| “WHAT IS THE UNION DOING?” 


The Men Who Ask This Question Are 


the Men Who of Line. 


W HAT is the Farmers’ Union do- 
ing? This question is on 


é 
a 
lips. More ask this question 
doing nothing themselves, 
who are helping to 


Are Out 


nake 
in- 


doers. Those 


are 


who are 
always 
fellow is 


tellow ‘“‘goes 


or surre nder’ : 


1atives offere = the Amer 


ht 


It does not 


whit 


somes 


|; becau 


ildish. 
acted shabby 
foolish. To 
ave deserted, is 
Dine 


1 got 
because 
to play 
the con- 
is noth- 
right 


action, there 


keep 


Adm iral, 
word; 


The last 
better 
same 

one of the 
PY 240.000 
members! 


organized 


hat 


State. 
r into the bold- 
enterprises 


yet un- 
diversified St 


ate. 
has saved the 
sevigrth of 


farm 
Collars on fer- 

ved millions 

every 
support 
ing mil- 
the Pa- 


nion ers 


of bushels of 
Northwest. 
What does a dead local here and 
amount to? No State has ever 
dered after it organized. 
sentiment is still there where- 
flourished The need 
The opportunity is 
Who is discouraged? 
who want immediate re- 
dollars and cents to them- 
and imagine they have not 
profited by its work. There is not 
honest laborer in the South into 
whose pocket put money 
prices for farm products. 
also put a leverage of force 
ublic affairs into the hands of 
the American farmer that it would 
be nothing short of criminal] folly 
' 130 oO t Derate iy Oro yw 0) t 


ul was 
The 
ever it once 
is still there 
till 


Only those 
sults in 


s there. 


an 


it has not 


- postponed or 


and refuse to use further in his own 
behalf. 

It has taught the farmer how 
do things. 

If ever a Division of Markets ig 
established by the National Goverp- 
ment it will be the Farmers’ Union 
which brought it about. The bill 
providing for this innovation a as 
it was drafted by the National Leg. 
islative Committee of the organiza. 
tion has already passed the United 
States Senate and it is now up to the 
cris oie House to pass it or slap 
the organized farmers of 
square in the face! 

The Farmers’ Union has aroused 
the institutions of learning in this 
country and the State Universities 
are placing a new department in 
curriculums. 

The pioneer in 
the State A. 
Sissippi. 

Tf you really 
the Union is 
write a card 


to 


America 


this movement jg 
and M. College of Mis- 


want to know what 
doing and stands for, 
to National Secretary 
A. C. Davis, Rogers, Ark., and ask 
for literature. Also L. M. Rhodes, 
Huntingdon, Tenn. If you won't do 
this, you are not interested enough 
for it to be worth while to urge you 
to do anything. 





PLANT COWPEAS. 


A Few Seed Can Be Made to Go a 
Long Way. 


HE late date at which a large 

proportion of the cotton and 
corn of the Southern States was 
planted in 1912 makes it probable 
that the planting of cowpeas will be 
neglected. And yet 
there is a special necessity that the 
area devoted to cowpeas, soy beans 
and other summer legumes should 
be greater this season than usual. 
This is because considerable land in- 
tended for cultivation was too hard 
to plow in time for cotton or corn 
or was not thus utilized because of 
the late start. Moreover, as we ap- 
proach the time when the presence of 
the boll-weevil makes imperative the 
growing of a greater variety of crops, 
we need to improve a larger propor- 
tion of the tillable area by growing 
some legume. For example, many 
of the clay and clay loam soils of 
central and northern Alabama would 
produce profitable crops of wheat if 
preceded by cowpeas, but the grow- 
ing of wheat on these soils without 
some such preceding treatment 
would result in failure and disap- 
pointment. 

The same necessity exists for im- 
proving the soil before attempting 
the growth of almost any crop that 
may be selected as a partial substi- 
tute for cotton. For example truck 
crops demand a rich soil, while sugar 
cane, grasses for hay, and broom 
corn also require a degree of fertil- 
ity above that possessed by the aver- 
age upland field. Indeed among the 
non-leguminous crops that are exten- 
sively grown, cotton is the most tol- 
erant of poor land. Hence, as we 
substitute other crops for cotton 
renovated land becomes more im- 
portant than. heretofore. 

But assuming that the areas now 
available for cowpeas are the poor- 
est land and are those intended for 
pasturage in the near future, it may 
still be profitable to grow a summer 
legume, like cowpeas, velvet beans, 
or soy beans before sodding or seed- 
ing it to Bermuda or to any other 
grass, On land thus improved Ber- 
muda will nore quickly cover 
the land and will afford sev- 
eral times as much _ pasturage 
as would a thin growth of this 
grass on poor soil. When we 
come to depend more on pastures as 








* pest farmers, 


q Saturday, June 15, 1912.] 


~ awake to the fact that they pay as 
3 ‘well as cultivated crops for care 
a and fertilization ands protection 
against being over-run by weeds. 
There seems to be a general scarcity 
of seed of cowpeas so that those 
who need to purchase the whole or 
a part of their seed should lose no 
time in so-doing. 

In view of the searcity of seed 
attention is here ealled to the fact 
that at the Arkansas Station rather 
light seeding resulted in about as 
good yields of hay, as well as of 
seed, as when an abundance was 
used. This was the result when the 
cowpeas were planted in drills far 
enough apart to permit cultivation. 
Even from one and two pecks per 
acre, satisfactory crops of hay, as 
well as of seed were produced. The 
smaller the amount of seed that it 
may be necessary to use the greater 
the need for thorough preparation 
of the land. 

It is to be hoped that in all the 
early-planted corn grown by the 
and on much of the 
late-planted corn, too, cowpeas will 
be employed as @ renovating crop 
and as a seed plani. It matters rel- 
‘atively little what method of pltant- 
ing is adopted, whether in the water- 
furrow or between the hills, or on 
one side of the line of corn plants, or 
on both sides. All these methods 
are good. 

Already. weevils are injuring cow- 
- peas intended for seed and their in- 
juries will rapidly increase with 
each week of warm weather. A per- 
fect remedy is afforded by the use 
of carbon-disulphide. A few spoon- 
fuls of this liquid placed in a shal- 
low can on the uppermost layer of 
peas in a covered barrel, or box, or 
tight bin, will soon evaporate, form- 
ing a vapor which, if confined, will 
prove fatal to weevils and other in- 
sects. Unfortunately this material is 
not kept in stock by most druggists. 
However, the cheaper form, adver- 
tised as Fuma Carbon-disulphide, 
may be ordered from the manufac- 
turer in New York State in 50-pound 
cans at about ten cents per pound. 
Cowpea seed are too scarce and cost- 
ly this year to be allowed to be con- 
sumed by weevils. 

In this connection it may be said 
that soy beans are not attacked by 
weevils. But there are other reasons 
for not postpening the planting of 
soy beans. Planted late they germi- 
nate less completely and do not grow 
to full size. J. F. DUGGAR. 





WHAT TO BO WITH THE MOW- 
ING MACHINE. 


Seme Things to Leek After When 
You Buy and When You. Ruan It. 


FN SELECTING a mower, pick out 
; one which has a wide frame and 
_ Bigh wheels. The wide frame large- 
ly does away with side draft, and 

‘that means a saving of skinned legs 
' @m@ shoulders on your team. The 
high wheels make it mount obstruc- 
tions more easily and gives a higher 
Speed to the’ blade, which makes it 
cut much more easily in heavy grass. 

A spring clevis on the doubletree 
is a great saver of herseffesh, taking 
jerks and shocks that would other- 
wise be borne by. the shoulders of 
the team, and making the pull 
steady. 

My experience has been that in 
heavy grass and where the ground 
is not very smooth, a six-foot blade 
on a machine of this type is no hard- 
er on the horses than a five-foot 
blade on the light narrow type of 
machine, both machines being kept 
in first-class condition and blades 
sharp. 

Always have two blades for each 
mower, and grind both early in the 
morning, while you are waiting for 


the dew to-get off. Grinding is hot 


work, and you will do a better job 
in the cool of the morning than in 
the heat of the day. A grind-stone 


aS 
Fm 
A 
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A Telephone Will ~~ 


Name 





Save Your Horse! ~ 


Be prepared for emergencies. 
A_ telephone call for the vet- 
erinary may be the means of 
saving valuable livestock —it 
will bring help in case of acci- 
dents, sickness or fire. 


Western -Ekectrie 


Rural Telephones 


cut in half 
borly aid. 
need them. 


the time necessary to get neigh- 
They do not fail you when you 


Mail coupon for illustrated book telling why Western 
Electric Telephones are the best investment. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manefacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


SOUTHERN HOUSES : 


Atlanta 


Oklahoma City 
Cincinnati 


Savannah 


Richmonda 


Dallas Kansas City 


St. Louis 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 








DON’T MAKE A MISTAKE--- 
IF YOU WANT 


SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 





S 


Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 
Write me or call on me at once, as the supply is limited. 


Ww. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 


will do until you can do better, but 
it is a poor substitute, and I woufd 
have a grinder even if I had to wear 
my every-day shoes on Sunday for 
awhile. 

Don’t try to grind the gaps out; 
life is too short. Grind the section 
sharp on each side of the gap, and it 
will cut all right. 

Most people in taking off broken 
sections cut off the heads of the 
rivets with a cold-chisel and then 
punch them out. ‘ 

Here is a _ short-cut: Take the 
blade to the vice (of course you 
have one, place between the jaws, 
pointing downward, and set them 
up gently, adjusting blade so that 
its bar rests solidly on top of the 
vice jaw. Now take a heavy ham- 
mer and drive the broken section 
down between the jaws of the vice. 
As the bar cannot follow it, the riv- 
ets are sheared smoothly off, and 
are then easily punched out. 

Keep the connection pitman and 
blade screwed up tight, so that you 
cannot feel any play. Oil the wrist 
pin (at the other end of the pitman), 
every few rounds. This bearing 
needs more oil than any other. Be 
liberal with oil everywhere, its econ- 
omy to do it. Renew worn parts as 
soon as they show considerable wear 
and play. Rattle and jerk and pull 
the machine to pieces, pull the team 
to death and tell a tale to the ear 
of every..passer-by that reflects on 
your intelligence. 

When the clips that hold the blade 
down wear a bit se that the blade is 
loose, bend them down with a ham- 
mer. They are malleable, and won’t 
break. This has the same effect that 
tightening the serews in a pair of 
scissors has. 

The same bolts which hold these 
clips on, also hold the wear plates 
which take the rub of the back side 
of the biade. These have slotted 
holes in them, and should be set for- 
ward a little at a time as they wear, 
and renewed often. 

Pick up the end of the cutter-bar 
occasionally and sight along the ends 


of the guards (fingers), to see if they 
are in line. When you find one out 
of line, look first to see if the bolt 
is loose, and if so, take the guard 
off and clean out the dirt before 
tightening up. If it has become 
bent, straighten it with a hammer. 

The little steel plates, called ledger 
plates, which are set into the guard 
should be ground or renewed when 
the edges wear rounding. It will 
make a wonderful difference in the 
draft. I prefer these with serrated 
edges, tho these cannot be ground 
but must be renewed when worn. 
They are very hard and work better 
in fine-stemmed stuff like Bermuda 
and lespedeza. 

Keep the, gears, particularly the 
level gears, in mesh nearly the full 
depth of the teeth. Nearly all makes 
of mowers have means provided to 


do this, by washers or set-screws, and’ 


if done the gears will last fully four 
times as long and the draft be much 
lighter. 

When you find that the paint on 
the tongue is scaling, and that there 
are fine cracks showing in the tim- 
ber, buy a 50-cent can of crude creo- 
sote and some day in haying time, 
when the machine has been in the 
sun long enough for the tongue to 
be bone dry, apply this oil as long 
as the timber will take it up. This 
done, it will be a long time before 
you need a new tongue. 

A mowing machine will stand a 
wonderful amount of neglect and 
abuse and still do its work after a 
fashion, but that is no reason why 
time, temper and team should be 
used up in wrestling with an ineffi- 
cient tool. 

I have a mower that has cut over 
600 acres of grass in the eight years 
I have run it, and I am positive it 
has not cost me $1 per hundred 
acres for repairs, and- some of it so 
rough that:the driver had to walk be- 
hind. It has cut a few acres of dry 
cotton and corn stalks, where oats 
were sown in fall for hogs and not 
needed. R. S. PARKER. 

Coatopa, Ala. 


An Aere of Soy Beans. 


HAVE tried the sorghum and do 

not expect to be without it again 
unless something is found to be bet- 
ter. 

In May, 1911, I prepared an acre of 
ground that had made about 20 bush- 
els of corn the previous year, and 
that year I harrowed the ground and 
laid-off my rows about three and a 
half feet apart. In these furrows I 
put acid phosphate at the rate of 200 
pounds per acre. I ran a planter in 
the same furrow, putting the beans 
about four or five inches apart. The 
ground was in good condition and 
the beans came up to a beautiful 
stand. 

At this time I was a ‘‘young-old 
bachelor.” The beans were planted 
by a public read, and just across the 
road from the beans: was an old 
cotten-house. One day when the 
beans were about four feet high and 
lapping in the rows, two young ladies 
came along. I hiked myself to the 
cotten-house and heard one of them 
say, as she looked at. the beans. ‘“‘I 
bet he is going to make a good 
farmer.” The other one_ replied, 
“Yes, and I bet he would make some- 
body a good old man.”’ 

I.am no longer a bachelor (thanks 
to the bean patch). 

This acre was worked a few times. 
In September. they were harvested. 
and threshed. From the acre I 
sacked 26% bushels of beans to say 
nothing of the forage saved. 

H. W. KENNA. 

Osyka, Miss. 
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Farmers’ Meetings, Fairs, 


Tennessee State Fair, Nashville, Septem- 
ber 16-21, 1912; J. W. Russwurm, Sec- 
retary. ; 

American Poultry Association, 
Tenn., August 12-15; 
erintendent. 

Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, 
ber 3-12. F. P. Chaffee, Secretary. 

Farmers’ National Congress, New Oriecans, 
November 7. John H. Kimble, Port De- 
posit, Marviand,. Secretary. 


Ete. 


Nashville 
John A. Murkin, Sup- 


Octo- 





Ethel—I'’m awfully sorry, but I can’t come 
to the party to-night, as I have a date. 

Gladys—Can’t you break it? 

Ethel—Not this one, dear. 
date.—Lippincott’s. 


It's a man- 
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Farm Power Outfit for— 


9 b =~ ; 
Farmer’s Library ems | Plowing 
7 Bana Harrowing 
| : go successful farmer of today is usually a ‘ man io c ne Seeding 


reading farmer, and this is going to be even na \ Ye mer | Cultivating 
more the rule in the future. More is being * ee. ROA |; Harvesti 
learned all the time all about agriculture and agricul- = he ant * a) Threshii 
tural practices, and the standard of farming and of SS H li ng 
farm life is constantly being raised. This means that Send YOUR N auling 
the farmer of the future will have to know more than n ame | Sawi 


the farmer of today to make a success of his farm | for Useful Catalog | Pum ing 
work, and also that he will have to do better farming, Gt roa eee qos can ent Pegttal Teva Grindin 
if he would be considered a “good” farmer, than by cutting down farming costs or your | RROAG Gradi 
does even the “good” farmer of today. are wa. rine. seta apd the Silo Filling 
oO do. rew armers on acres 
There are many ways of acquiring this necessary oT tee ie oe tn ae te Bali . 
‘ ° ° not investigate now by writing? The a Ing 

knowledge. One of the best—one, in fact, indis- nr id - y, 


is the only tractor that successfully Huskin 
pensable, if it is to be acquired economically—is by ae ee Shredding 
the reading of good books on agriculture. elf" condifionsbeeause ne 


all conditions—because xo John J. 
; : ‘ : other tractor has the Langen, Kanka- And all other Trac- 
The Progressive Farmer has always advised its readers, Secor-Higgins carbur- kee County, writes: “I tion power and Belt 
in addition to the farm papers and the free bulletins of the eter. Read about it in eee ey NN. 
A : é our free catalog. Read ype ‘line sie blows ¥pOWer work on 
United States Department of Agriculture, the Experiment the letters from of I have been pulling six plows 


° P 4 d have been averaging bet- 
Stations and the State Department of Agriculture, to buy, owners to prove it ir than fifteen acres per day. 1 \@2Y farm or ranch. 


read and keep for reference as many good books as they Makes Enormous =f have, oxperi em esa wnole outfits 
can afford. Below we give a list treating of many phases of Savings aad works Sot be einen ote 
agriculture, all of which, we believe, will be found of real over horses. over \\ “hauling on the road, disk- 
value. ; 


ing my ground in the 
steam outfits, over any “odie pet also for 


other traction outfit in : 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE the world. Don’t take our Q reshing | and 
4 word—get the absolute 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture—By E. V. Wil- proof—and see if you can afford 
cox and C. B. Smith—A handy reference book, to farm without this tractor. 
covering the whole field of agriculture i M. RUMELY CO.,5563Main St., 
Farm and Garden Rule Book—By L. H. La Porte, indiana e« U.S.A. 
book the farmer will keep at hand and refer to 
otten ee eee 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture Through the Laboratory and School Gar- 
en—By Jackson and Daugherty—A text-book for 


high school and college. students, but useful also Study Your Wheat Before You Harvest It 


Nip ON ORS EO A alee nga maa ere If the yield and quality are bad you must do better. If they are 
Southern Field Crops—By J. F. Duggar—Tells how to good it will pay you to make them better. A better fertilizer will 
handle: our staple Crops... . 2.660 crcctee . ° “a: : 
Farm Grasses of the United States--By W. J. Spili- do it. The usual wheat fertilizers do not contain enough 
man—aA book Southern farmers need to study.... 
Farm Development—By W. M. Hays—Planning and 


eat ote the farm; chapters on drainage, roads, POT S 0, 
SOILS AND FERTILIZERS ' I x I { 


First Principles of Soil Fertility—By Alfred Vivian— Use 6 to 8 per cent. Potash, instead of 1 to 2, and balance 
A standard work by an authority...............4. hori id of the bo: hosph 
Soils—Ey F. H. King—A rather old book that has the phosphoric acid of the bone or phosphate. 
stood the test and been brought up to date 1. Tell Your Dealer about this Now before the fertilizer salesman 
Soils— By S. W.. Fletcher — Authoritative, readable, ‘ arrives. Write us today for our free book,** Fall Fertilizers.” 
finely illustra , 
Fertilizers—By 2B Voorhees—A standard work on ie We sell Potash Salts in any amount from 1 bag (200 lis.) ub. 
1 


the. subject Write for prices, stating. quantity needed. 
Fertilizing for Profit—By E. E. Miller—Plain, brief, 


; GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
popular . 


: NEW YORK—42 BROADWAY 
‘ WE >— Monadnock Block © Whitney Bank Building © Bank & Trust Building 
LIVESTOCK ern CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS SAVANNAH 

Feeds and Feeding—By W. A. Henry—A great collec- 

tion of. feeding facts for farmers. Every stockman 

should have’ it - 
Types and Breeds of. Farm Animals—B S 

—All leading. breeds described and_ pictured 
Farm Stock—By C. W. Burkett—A popular discussion 

of livestock management 
Swine—By Wm. Dietrich—Good, but written for North- 


ern conditions + (| y : 
Sheep Farming in America—By J. E. Wing—The author Ti 7 f) w/) { 
is a good sheep-man and a good writer Mat Q OAV ‘\ PAL) 
Market Dairying, and Dairy Farming—By John Mich- Ae aate 
els—Two short, practical treatises; each 
Milk and Its Products—By H. H. Wing—A reliable 
guide to the care of milk 


Farmer’s Cyclopedia of Livestock—By Wilcox and * The Improved Red Ripper 


Smith—F eference and co Itati 3. 
Veterteary Ehesentes-7 . G. fn ws Ae of Hay Press 
livestock and how to deal with them 1, 
POULTRY 


The American Standard of Perfection—Indispensable 
to the fancier 

Farm Poultry—By G. C. Watson—Full of valuable in- 
formation 


HORTICULTURE 


Southern Gardener’s Practical Manual—By J. S. The RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all 
man-—-Strictly Southern in all respects over the South. It is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of 
Principles of Fruit Growing—By L. H. Bailey—One of bales automatically. . It is strong, fast and durable—easy to feed, and light on the 
the best books for the: beginner horse—makes neat, heavy bales, andis cheap. Write us for prices and easy terms. 
The Pruning Book—By L. H. Bailey—The subject 


fully treated SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, Box 96, OCILLA, GEORGIA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Farm Friends and Farm Foes—By C. M. Weed—lIn- 
sects, plant diseases, weeds, 


A. B. C. and X.-¥. Z. of Bee Culture—By A. I. Root— The Royal Line of Hay Presses 
The authority on bees 1.50 


Rural Hygiene—By H. N. Ogden—A valuable book on CONTINUOUS ¥ 
making the home surroundings healthy 1; . aie - rRAVE 
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Before you buy a hay press be sure you are 

getting one that is honestly built and will 

bale smoothly, quickly, we cr 

is li i : e 7 tting out 0} - 

Of course this list could be many times as large, and we can ie : _— without bre aking down or gettin out of oF, 

procuns for readers good books on many subjects entirely outside this Oy qd them—The Royal, Royal Junior, and Bec 8 
ist. We shall be glad to hear from all who wish to buy farm books t s i my. Write us to-day and let us prove to y 

f i i that one of these is the one you should buy- 

of any kind, to assist them any way we can, and supply them with LGTRONGEST CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 

any books they need at publishers! prices. SPREE es CHEAPEST. Department ¥, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














All our advertisers are guaranteed to do as they promise. 





